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Tue VirGiIniA QuaRTERLY REVIEW AND Its CONTRIBUTORS 
(Continued from page 11) 


the broader fields of human interest. Its reviews will in- 
clude chiefly four types: descriptive reviews, giving rather 
a reflection of the book than a discussion, thematic reviews 
that treat an important book or group of books from one 
significant point of view; essay reviews, interesting when a 
thoughtful reviewer has an original view. to develop for 
which the discussion of the book in hand gives a fruitful 
text; and analytic reviews wherein the specialist weighs for 
the general reader the values of a work. Short reviews and 
notices may be carried but the preference will be given to 
reviews that are themselves critical studies of value. 

For its first issues the editor has naturally sought out 
writers of recognized reputations whose approved ability 
assured articles of beauty and strength. In the more lei- 
surely gathering of material for later numbers he hopes 
frequently to secure work of vigor and charm, not only 
from authors of established authority but from writers new 
to the public, and covets the adventure of presenting dis- 
tinguished first work wherever it can be found. THE 
QUARTERLY will in a measure be peculiarly concerned with 
themes growing out of the life and problems of the people 
of the South and especially cordial to the work of able 
Southern writers, yet it will in no sense be a magazine of a 
section. It will welcome interesting themes and brilliant 
contributors wherever it can find them. It will seek the 
“fellowship of uncongenial minds,” the diversity of themes 
of varied interests, and the freshening impact of writers 
from other lands. 

The aim of THe VirGinta QuaRTERLY is to be liberal 
but reasonable; open to the discussions of all topics and to 
all stimulating and engaging points of view. It will seek 
to escape the technically dry without becoming trivial and 
to approach exactly the taste of some men while including 
something of interest to all. In brief, THe QuarTeRLy 
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| DOLLY MADISON 
By GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


TL isi are centripetal and centrifugal spirits, spir- 


its which naturally turn within, however they may 

be forced without, which live interior lives, sometimes 
tormented and perturbed, sometimes sunny, tranquil, and 
serene, and spirits which shrink from themselves or forget 
themselves, finding their activity if not their happiness in 
the turmoil of the outward world. Assuredly Mrs. Madi- 
son’s spirit was centrifugal, if any ever was. She loved life 
in all its whirl and movement. She had long, pleasant, even 
merry years of it. In the main outward good fortune waited 
upon her, with a varied if not always uninterrupted felicity, 
| and she had in herself those rich resources of spiritual sun- 
shine which give a golden tinge to even gray days and sombre 
t moments. A lady who had known her intimately for many 
| years says of her when she was sixty years old: “She cer- 
tainly has always been and still is one of the happiest of hu- 

} man beings. . ., she seems to have no place about her 
' which could afford a lodgement for care or trouble. Time 
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seems to favor her as much as fortune.” John Quincy Ad- 
ams reports much the same thing, in his dry, crusty fashion: 
“She is a woman of placid, equable temperament, and less 
susceptible of laceration by the scourges of the world abroad 
than most others.” But the Shakespearean way of touch- 
ing such a temperament, as of touching anything, is the 
loveliest and most satisfying: 


“Happy is your grace, 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style.” 


Dorothea Payne Madison’s external life was certainly 
varied and picturesque enough to involve any sort of expe- 
rience. Her parents were well to do Virginians, but she was 
born, in 1772, when they were visiting North Carolina. Her 
father became affiliated with the Quakers and removed to 
Philadelphia when she was a girl. There she was brought 
up in Quaker surroundings and there, in 1790, she married 
a young Quaker named John Todd. She bore two chil- 
dren, of whom the eldest, a boy, survived, and after less than 
four years of marriage her husband perished in the yellow- 
fever epidemic. Two years later she married Madison and 
was swept into the whirl of his political fortunes. For eight 
years she was the wife of the Secretary of State and practi- 
cally the head of the national hospitality, since Jefferson was 
a widower. For another eight years she was the wife of the 
President. In 1817 she and her husband retired to Madi- 
son’s estate, Montpelier, in Virginia, and they had no fur- 
ther connection with public life. But, though retired, they 
were anything but solitary, and till her husband’s death in 
1836 and till her own in 1849, she was always the centre of 
a crowding, hurrying, shifting pressure of human interest. 

It is hardly fair to infer that the woman had no inner life 
because we hear nothing of it. But it is safe to assume 
that the rush of external impressions left her little time to 
brood upon her own soul, or its nature, or its workings. The 
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brief records of conversation with her suggest little of in- 
ward experience; but they are brief. On the other hand, we 
have a considerable number of her letters and it must be 
confessed that they are distinctly external and trivial, the 
letters of a woman of the world, kindlv, affectionate, ten- 
der, but not revealing much of spiritual activity and sug- 
gesting that there was not much to reveal. 

She had the elements of the feminine education of that 
day, but little more, and she had never the time or the incli- 
nation to educate herself in the field of books. Her letters 
give astonishingly little evidence of any familiarity with 
the thought of the world. In later years she does ask for 
anovel: “By the bye, do you ever get hold of a clever novel, 
new or old, that you could send me? I bought Cooper’s last, 
but did not care for it, because the story was so full of hor- 
rors.” She even pushes her enthusiasm so far as to call for 
the “Romance of History.” But we do not hear that she got 
it or read it. Her knowledge of the human heart, which was 
probably extensive in its kind, was not obtained from books. 

Nor did her Quaker training give her much in the way of 
accomplishments or prepare her for esthetic enjoyment. 
Montpelier was situated in a beautiful region and the nat- 
ural beauty was heightened by art. She must have felt all 
this, but she does not speak of it. It is said that she was an 
ardent gardener and tended her flowers with much devo- 
tion. We have a charming picture of her, rising very early, 
while her visitors were asleep, and working in her long apron 
among the dewy blossoms. She plucked them and then be- 
stowed them lavishly upon her friends. For her existence 
seems to have been mainly one of give, give, give, give time, 
give goods, give life. As was said of another lady, of equ- 
ally abundant temper, “She was too generous with herself.” 
And giving is no doubt an excellent and charming thing. 
Only perhaps those give best who also sometimes take, at 
least a little. 


Thus, if religion consists in charity and external kindli- 
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ness, it is evident that Mrs. Madison was rich in it, and cer- 
tainly this is the part of religion that is most serviceable. 
Again, I should not undertake to deny that she had depths 
of spiritual experience. But there are no signs of it, and the 
signs are mainly the other way. In a talk with Ticknor she 
defended the Quakers, as she would have defended any 
friend. In later years she was a faithful attendant upon 
the Episcopal service. But she had comparatively little suf- 
fering or depression to drive her to God, and she lived curi- 
ously remote in spirit from the evil of the world. What is 
most noticeable about her spiritual attitude is a large and 
sweet tolerance, which she may well have imbibed from her 
husband and from her great friend Thomas Jefferson. This 
open and sunny charity is by no means the worst of reli- 
gions, though perhaps even Jefferson would have been 
hardly ready to accept Anatole France’s charming formula- 
tion of it: “Tolerance is so dear to me that I would sacrifice 
for it the sweetest of beliefs.” 


Il 


And so Mrs. Madison’s life is to be studied chiefly in her 
relations to other human beings, and we may begin with the 
nearest, her husband, or husbands. As to the first, John 
Todd, we know less than we could wish, and we are not even 
quite clear as to Dolly’s feeling about him. It is said that 
she was averse to the marriage and only yielded to pressure 
from her father; but such stories count for little. In any 
case, there is sufficient evidence of later affection and Todd 
appears to have been a sober, manly, hard-working, devoted 
fellow who would have made her happy if he had lived. 
Her circumstances after his death are again somewhat 
doubtful; but for a time she lived with her mother, who, in 
Dolly’s delicate phrase, “after my father’s death, received 
into her house some gentlemen as boarders.” Among these 
boarders was Aaron Burr, and it was through Burr that 
Madison was introduced to the lady who had attracted his 
attention at first sight. 
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DOLLY MADISON 5 


In Mrs. Todd’s acceptance of this new suitor there was 
probably a complication of motives. He was twenty years 
older than she. He had already made unsuccessful attempts 
at marriage, the young lady in one case having lightly tossed 
him aside for a showy young parson. Though his face was 
distinguished and even handsome, he was far from impos- 
ing in appearance, and in later life Irving said of him, “poor 
Jemmy! he is but a withered little apple-john.” On the 
other hand, he was prominent politically and seemed des- 
tined to be more so, and there was a rather remarkable sim- 
ilarity of temperament between the two. Dolly may not 
have conceived a romantic passion for him, but she cher- 
ished a warm sincere affection which lasted all his life. 

And Madison thoroughly deserved it. He played a great 
part in his country’s history and on the whole played it ade- 
quately. It must be understood at the start that he was es- 
sentially an intellectualist, a thinker rather than a doer. 
From his youth he read widely and thought widely also, if 
not always very deeply. The critical value of this broad 
and temperate study in the building of the national Consti- 
tution was immense, and Madison’s sober and solidly rea- 
soned judgment most ably balanced and sustained the ar- 
dent enthusiasm of Hamilton. When it came to executive 
government later, the intellectualist was somewhat less suc- 
cessful, and the ill managed war of 1812 did not help his 
reputation, while his naturally impartial and judicious tem- 
per became more or less involved in the party passions of 
the time. Still, even in this regard he was much more mod- 
erate than Jefferson, and in the main he will always stand 
in history as a wise, discreet, and luminous spirit. 

To these more publicly conspicuous qualities must be 
added the charming humor which rendered Madison delight- 
ful in private intercourse. In public he was formal and 
conventional enough; but with his intimates he had a grace- 
ful gayety which seems rarely to have failed. Indeed it 
clung to him to the very last. In his fatal illness a friend 
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begged him not to try to talk in his enforced recumbent po- 
sition. He answered, summing up the career of the states- 
man and diplomat, “Oh, I always talk most easily when I 
lie.” And his credibly reported dying words have a grace 
and significance which seldom appear in such a situation. 
On the morning of his death his niece brought him his break- 
fast, and was struck by the pitiful change in him. “What 
is the matter, Uncle Jeames?” ‘Nothing more than a 
change of mind, my dear.” He never spoke again. 

It is generally supposed that Mrs. Madison was not 
closely involved in her husband’s political interests. This is 
probably true. At the same time, there are bits in her let- 
ters which seem to indicate that she followed the general 
movements of the time with intelligent attention, and her 
husband’s letters to her also show that he confided in her 
and trusted her. On one occasion she writes to Madison, 
with a simplicity, sweetness, and dignity which would be 
becoming to any wife in any age: “You know I am not 
much of a politician, but I am extremely anxious to hear 
(as far as you think proper) what is going forward in the 
Cabinet. On this subject I believe you would not desire 
your wife to be the active partisan that our neighbor is, Mrs. 
L., nor will there be the slightest danger, while she is con- 
scious of her want of talents, and the diffidence in express- 
ing those opinions, always imperfectly understood by her 
sex.” 

It is again a question, how far the wife shared and stimu- 
lated her husband’s political ambition. That she liked and 
appreciated his high standing and office is evident enough. 
What woman would not? But it seems quite clear that she 
early made up her mind that her part in the matter was 
social. She would see to it that the Madisons were generally 
known and well beloved, that the rancor of party was soft- 
ened as much as possible in social relations, and most ad- 
mirably and successfully did she labor to that end. 

Nor is there any direct proof that she often endeavored 
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to exert her influence for political purposes. If she put her 
friends into office, we do not hear of it. In 1806 and 1807 
there was a rather sharp rivalry between Madison and Mon- 
roe for the presidential succession and Mrs. Madison is said 
to have spoken bitterly about Monroe. But it is probable 
that the wife’s broad, kindly, and tolerant temper, so akin 
to his own, sustained and strengthened the husband in a 
habitual attitude of lenience and generosity. 

Mrs. Madison’s most intense and direct contact with poli- 
tics undoubtedly came during the trying years of the war. 
She may not have taken great interest in the more abstract 
aspects of the matter; but there were personal features that 
could not but come home to her. There were too brief mo- 
ments of triumph, chiefly in connection with the brilliant 
naval operations. One bit of anecdote crystallizes the 
twinkling gleams of glory in an effective manner. A great 
ball was given in Washington, to celebrate the captures of 
the Alert and the Guerriére. In the midst of all the gayety 
Lieutenant Paul Hamilton arrived with the news of the 
taking of the Macedonian and bearing her flag. He was 
ushered into the hall with shouts of joy and congratulation, 
and presented the flag to Mrs. Madison before it was hung 
on the wall with those of the other captured vessels. 

One likes to afford her at least this fleeting instant of en- 
joyment, for the remainder of the war period was mostly a 
time of anxiety and annoyance. The culmination came in 
the British burning of the capital. Such a disaster was 
hardly looked for, even up to the last moment. Mrs. Madi- 
son sat in the White House, waiting for the return of her 
husband and the Cabinet, who had gone out to see the fight- 
ing. Dinner was on the table and every one expected a safe, 
if not a triumphant return. Then a messenger came hurry- 
ing in, with word that the British were advancing and the 
White House must be abandoned in the utmost haste. Mrs. 
Madison gathered up what she could and went. The story 
that she herself cut the portrait of Washington from the 
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frame will probably never be quite disposed of, though she 
could not have done it, as the picture could be reached only 
by a ladder and was removed under her direction by the 
servants. But she took the valuables that seemed to her most 
essential and hurried in her carriage across the Potomac, 
taking refuge with friends while her home and most of her 
possessions were destroyed almost before her eyes. In a 
short time it was all over, the British had retired, and she 
was able to go back. But the shock and strain of it must 
have been severe, and such agonizing memories made peace 
doubly welcome, when at last it came. 

Through all these agitations, and through all the varied 
experiences of a long career it is evident that Madison clung 
to his wife with constant and untroubled affection. He was 
a man who, for all his public activity, loved home and do- 
mestic tenderness, and he appreciated them where he found 
them. And the wife’s affection for her husband was equally 
undisputed. They had no children, and though they both 
were fondly devoted to the son by her first marriage, they 
both felt that they had little in the world besides each other. 
High-wrought romantic ardor was hardly in Dolly’s nature; 
but perhaps she was all the more capable of a gentle glow 
of persistent attachment. In later years, during her hus- 
band’s long illness, she is most faithful in attendance, and 
for months she remains near at hand, ready to minister to 
all his wants. After his death, she clings to the tradition 
of his glory and I like especially her desperate determina- 
tion to save his precious papers when they were threatened 
by fire. It is true that the papers represented a substantial 
money value when she sorely needed it, but they represented 
far more than money, the memory of past glory and delight. 
How vivid is the picture of her, suddenly awakened from 
sound sleep, with the smoke swirling about her, but refusing 
to be saved till the servants had gathered together the pa- 
pers, and then when the fire was extinguished, “laughingly 
returning, clad in a black velvet gown and nightcap, with 
bare feet.” 
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III 


This episode, together with her conduct during the British 
invasion and in many other instances, proves that Mrs. 
Madison was no weakling, given over to merely external di- 
versions, however she may have liked the flutter and turmoil 
of the outer world. She was perfectly capable of a firm and 
quiet self-possession and she had a solid, though dignified, 
gift for managing herself and others. She swayed her 
household skilfully and successfully for many years, and 
seems to have had all the qualities necessary to do so. Her 
health was not at all times perfect, and when illness over- 
came her, she fell very briefly into a tone of discouragement. 
But in the main she had ample vigor, which lasted into ad- 
vanced life, as is shown in the pretty story of her athletic 
prowess when she was nearly sixty. “One time on the port- 
ico, she took Anna by the hand, saying, ‘Come, let us run a 
race. I do not believe you can outrun me. Madison and I 
often run races here when the weather does not allow us to 
walk.’ And she really did run very briskly.” The picture 
of the fourth ex-President of the United States and his wife 
running rainy day races when they were approaching three 
and four score has a peculiar gayety. 

To have carried on such a vast establishment as hers at 
all obviously required considerable executive ability. Madi- 
son himself had a natural instinct of order and system; but 
he left the domestic management mainly to her, and she was 
altogether adequate to it. I should like a little more light 
on the question of servants. These were all, of course, or 
almost all, slaves, and there seems to have been the horde 
of them usual in large Virginian establishments at that time. 
The colored man, Jennings, who lived long in the family, 
both slave and free, declares that Madison himself was al- 
ways lenient and gentle, would never strike a slave or allow 
any one else to do so, and it is said that the servants turned 
rather to him than to his wife. But this was natural enough, 
since the domestic discipline doubtless chiefly fell to her. 
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Her own maid, when told by Mrs. Smith that she had a 
good mistress, answered with the greatest warmth, “Yes, 
the best, I believe, in the world—I am sure, I would not 
change her for any mistress in the whole country.” 

The crucial question in all these domestic matters is 
money, and here it cannot be said that Mrs. Madison distin- 
guished herself quite so much as in some other aspects. It 
is notable that the three great Virginian presidents, who fol- 
lowed Washington and Adams, were all unfortunate in 
money matters, all lived with a rather unwarrantable pro- 
fusion and all died poor or left embarrassed estates. Madi- 
son himself was not inclined to personal extravagance. But 
both he and his wife were accustomed to Virginian hospital- 
ity, and their position in Washington and at Montpelier 
almost necessitated vast and constant entertaining, which 
could not be carried on without expense. They had numbers 
of guests at table, and the table was always bountifully sup- 
plied. Critics from foreign countries even suggested that 
the display in this regard approached the vulgar; but Mrs. 
Madison laughed and said that Europeans might consider 
that scarcity was elegance, but that the exhaustless wealth 
of our country was best shown in liberal entertainment. Yet 
it all cost money. The wines at least had to be imported 
from niggard Europe, and niggard Europe charged a round 
price for them. Then if you had guests, you had to have 
furniture. The White House was large, and the house at 
Montpelier far from small, and the rooms had to be made 
and kept habitable, and it could not be done for nothing. 
Also, to come and go everywhere, you had to have convey- 
ances. Coaches did not cost like limousines, but they cost 
enough, more than it was always convenient for a hard- 
pressed Virginia planter to pay. 

And there was giving as well as spending, giving to rela- 
tives, giving to friends, giving to the world at large. Mrs. 
Madison was interested in all sorts of charities, she was 
ready and anxious to extend her kindness to all who came 
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within reach of it. It is said that, during the war, whenever 
soldiers marched by, “she always sent out and invited them 
in to take wine and refreshments, giving them liberally of 
the best in the house.” Such little acts are charming, but 
they do have their effect on the bills. 

Consequently Madison, even in his most flourishing pe- 
riod, was more or less embarrassed. ‘There was money to 
be had, but it did not always come easily or at once. And 
while it is said that his wife was a good manager, and she 
probably was, it is not likely that she was a great force for 
thrift. After her husband’s death, the situation was by no 
means improved. In fact, the pressure was so great that, 
if the stories are to be believed, she was reduced to absolute 
need. Jennings says that she “sometimes suffered for the 
necessaries of life. While I was a servant to Mr. Webster, 
he often sent me to her with a market-basket full of provi- 
sions, and told me whenever I saw anything in the house 
that I thought she was in need of to take it to her. I often 
did this and occasionally gave her small sums from my own 
pocket.” It would take a sunny disposition indeed to en- 
dure this sort of thing patiently; but it did not last, as Con- 
gress relieved the distress of the ex-president’s widow by 
purchasing his papers and putting the money paid into trust 
for her benefit. 

It must at least be remembered, however, that Mrs. Madi- 
son’s fault was not self-indulgence, and that, if she ruined 
herself, it was largely for the sake of those she loved. She 
was devoted to her relatives. Her younger sister lived with 
her almost as a daughter, and the letters written to her after 
her marriage are full of singular and penetrating tender- 
ness. It is said that at first the Madisons felt that Dolly’s 
own family predominated among her guests and that she was 
inclined to make more of her relatives than of his. But she 
soon disposed of this criticism and proved that she had quite 
tenderness enough for all. One of the most charming things 
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about her is her devotion to Madison’s mother, who lived on 
at Montpelier to the age of ninety-seven. In speaking of 
her daughter-in-law’s care and solicitude, the old lady said 
to a friend: “In other respects I am feeble and helpless, 
and owe everything to her: she is my mother now.” 

The greatest burden on Mrs. Madison’s purse and on her 
thoughts was undoubtedly the son of her first marriage, 
Payne Todd. Payne seems to have been a handsome and 
attractive boy, and his step-father was almost as fond of 
him as his mother was. But he received more fondness than 
discipline. His education was erratic, and the great posi- 
tion of his parents gave him social advantages and social 
temptations which he was but ill-fitted to resist. His temper 
was rather easy and self-indulgent than vicious; but the re- 
sults were the same. He drank, he spent, he gambled, and 
then his father and mother were called upon repeatedly to 
pay his debts. His mother’s letters have no bitterness, and 
if there is reproach in them, it is so gentle that it merely em- 
phasizes her affection. “Every one inquires after you; but, 
my dear son, it seems to be the wonder of them all that you 
should stay away from us so long a time. And now I am 
ashamed to tell, when asked, how long my only child has 
been absent from the home of his mother.” To the criticism 
of friends and enemies she had but the one mother’s answer: 
“My poor boy! Forgive his eccentricities, for his heart is 
right.” To her the heart was all. And maternal pity and 
anxiety seem to be the last emotions that hovered about her 
in this world, for as she was dying, she was heard to murmur 
repeatedly, “My poor boy!” Yet even this constant trial 
could not essentially sour her or shadow the sweetness of 
her spirit. That serenity and good humor, which her great 
friend Jefferson esteemed the most valuable of all human 
gifts and qualities and which perhaps in the beginning 
spoiled her son, made her suffer less than some might have 
suffered over the results of the spoiling. 
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IV 


Moreover, from this misery, as from others, she sought 
refuge in the amusing tumult of the world. Her natural 
bent was centrifugal, to turn always outward to the swift 
commerce of mankind. This bent, I think, was almost too 
strong for her to form and maintain intimate friendships: 
she was generally too expansive for them. It may be that 
married women rarely have such friendships any way, ex- 
cept as they hold over from pre-marital youth. The shadow 
of a husband, always likely to overhear the most intimate 
confidences, naturally affects such confidences with a sort of 
chilling reserve. At any rate, I see no sign of intimate 
friendships in Mrs. Madison’s case, and we have no letters 
of personal outpouring to any one but her own family, if 
even with them it may be called such. Yet it is clear that 
she had the qualities that make for friendship, directness, 
sincerity, cordiality. When Mrs. Smith visits her, she is 
taken at once into the inmost family life. ‘No restraint, no 
ceremony. Hospitality is the presiding genius of this house, 
and Mrs. Madison is kindness personified.” She was willing 
to give her self, if you could take it; but it had to be snatched 
in passing, for always it was on the way somewhere else. 

And she did enjoy a crowd, liked to live in the tide, in the 
flood, to have people coming and going about her perpetu- 
ally: “you know I usually like the routs all too well.” There 
was once a lady who said that she should like to meet and 
talk for a few minutes with everybody in the world, and the 
same lady declared that she never saw a visitor coming to 
her door without being pleased, a statement which might 
provoke some cynical persons to the assertion of the exact 
opposite. But clearly Mrs. Madison had precisely the tem- 
per of that lady. When she was in Washington, either en- 
tertaining for Jefferson, or as mistress of the White House, 
it might be expected that she would be the centre of ever- 
shifting throngs, and of course she was. Guests of all sorts 
crowded about her, and she had a word and a smile and a 
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heart for all of them. But when she retired into the coun- 
try, it was very much the same. It is true that Montpelier 
was by natural environment a solitary place. But the 
genius of this lady constantly contrived to fill it. There 
were swarms of relatives, there were swarms of Virginians, 
there were swarms of Republicans, with not a few Federal- 
ists mixed in; and no stranger of importance came from Eu- 
rope without visiting both Monticello and Montpelier. A 
few more or less could make no possible difference. When 
Mrs. Smith arrived, the hostess asked why she did not bring 
her little girls. Mrs. Smith had feared they might be trou- 
blesome. But the lady laughed: “I should not have known 
they were here among all the rest, for at this moment we 
have only three and twenty in the house.” “Three and 
twenty!” gasped Mrs. Smith. “And where do you store 
them?” “Oh, we have houseroom in plenty.” And where 
houseroom failed, heart-room made up for it. Ninety to 
dine, “‘at one table—put up on the lawn under a thick arbor,” 
was a casual occurrence. Even after her husband’s death 
it was much the same: she was still the centre of a throng of 
people, people of all sorts who observed her curiously and 
were observed by her and made life twinkle and sparkle to 
the very verge of the grave. 

After this elaborate development of the Book of Num- 
bers, it is hardly necessary to say that she was socially suc- 
cessful. In her youth she seems to have been extremely 
lovely. People stopped to look at her in the street and a 
friend remonstrated with her laughingly, “really, Dolly, 
thou must hide thy face, there are so many staring at thee.” 
And the beauty was apparently of a lasting sort, a matter 
of grace and charm which endure through the changing 
years. She understood the art of dress. Sometimes she 
clung to early Quaker simplicity, and again she sought the 
aid of all the fashions, appearing in silks and satins, feathers 
and the turbans which seem so odd to us at present. Also, 
there were what would appear to some of us drawbacks to 
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her charm. She used paint and powder with a freedom and 
constancy which her great-grand-daughters might envy, 
used them skillfully and without excess, say some; but there 
was a grim Federalist parson who visited her and declared 
with rude vigor: “Mrs. Madison, though originally of a 
Quaker family, was dressed very splendidly, with a crown 
on her head. Her face and neck were obviously daubed 
with paint so as fairly to glisten.” Also, she had the even 
more deplorable habit of using snuff. Theodosia Burr vis- 
ited her and says, “She is still pretty; but, oh, the unfortu- 
nate propensity to snuff-taking.” And there is the homely 
anecdote in connection with Henry Clay, which can hardly 
be omitted. Mrs. Madison offered Clay a pinch, which he 
accepted with his usual dignity. Then she “put her hand 
into her pocket and pulling out a bandanna handkerchief, 
said, ‘Mr. Clay, this is for rough work,’ at the same time 
applying it in the proper place, ‘and this,’ producing a fine 
lace handkerchief from another pocket, ‘is my polisher.’ 
She suited the action to the words, removing from her nose 
the remaining grains of snuff.” Truly, other times, other 
manners. 

Yet these things do not seem in the least to have de- 
tracted from the lady’s charm, and one of the most delight- 
ful stories about her is the remark of an admirer, who was 
defending her against the charge of vanity. “But you tell 
me she used rouge and powder.” “Yes, yes,” said the ad- 
mirer, “she did; but it was to please and gratify those who 
were thrown with her, not because she was fond of admira- 
tion.” Which recalls the character in the French comedy 
who was accused of vanity because he looked constantly in 
the glass: “It is not vanity, but simply because it gives me 
such pleasure to see myself.” 

And apparently her popularity was almost universal, as 
universal as popularity can ever be in this critical world. I 
have looked quite widely for fault-finding, but discover as- 
tonishingly little. Now and then a note of dissonance does 
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occur. Her friend Mrs. Smith, after a paragraph of ecstatic 
praise, makes this comment, which I do not in the least un- 
derstand: “Ah, why does she not in all things act with the 
same propriety? She would be too much beloved if she 
added all the virtue to all the graces.” Seward, who was 
inclined to be critical, protests against her social promi- 
nence in later years: “I had little opportunity, however, 
to judge of Mrs. Madison. But her dress, conversation, 
air, and everything showed me that she was a woman to 
whom fashion was necessary in her old age.” Yet this 
querulousness is rare. The general tone of admiration and 
affection among her friends appears in the words of Mrs. 
Smith, “It seems to me that such manners would disarm 
envy itself, and conciliate even enemies;” and the colored 
man Jennings gives the same testimony as to inferiors: 
“She was beloved by everybody in Washington, white and 
colored.” 

She enjoyed the popularity, and why should she not? 
Her husband was sometimes bored and wearied with it. At 
his first Inaugration Ball, mm 1809, he confided to Mrs. 
Smith, “I would much rather be in bed.” After the same 
grand occasion, which might probably be regarded as the 
acme of American social entertainment, Mrs. Smith herself, 
a young and eager woman, notes: “Never do I recollect 
one night retiring with such a vacuum, such a dissatisfied 
craving, such a restlessness of spirit, such undefined, vague 
desires, as I do now.” But we get nothing of this sort 
from Mrs. Madison. The rush of people was the breath of 
life to her, and the emptiness came when she was cut off 
from it. When she is ill, she does murmur a little. “We 
have a continual round of company, which has been burden- 
some.” But even in illness people help rather than hinder. 
And, to be sure, in such a vast human contact there were 
bound to be disagreeable incidents. There was the evening 
when President Jefferson insisted on throwing over eti- 
quette and giving her precedence of the wife of the British 
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minister, which caused a storm, as Mrs. Madison foresaw 
it would. Again, when she fled from her burning home and 
tried to take refuge with a former acquaintance, all the wel- 
come she got was, “Miss Madison! if that’s you, come down 
and go out! Your husband has got mine out fighting, and 
damn you, you shan’t stay in my house; so get out.” 

But these jarring notes were few and rare, since she had 
in such an eminent degree the social qualities which subdue 
or avert them. One such quality, indeed, seems not to have 
been present to any great extent: She was not a brilliant 
or witty talker. The best that a keen observer like Ticknor 
can find to say of ner in this line, is: “Her conversation 
was somewhat formal, but on the whole appropriate to her 
position and now and then amusing.” But clever talking, 
like Madame de Stael’s or Madame Du Deffand’s, often 
hurts rather than helps. Mrs. Madison knew how to ask 
kindly questions, and to smooth asperities. She hated argu- 
ment and gently got rid of it: “I would rather fight with 
my hands than with my tongue.” As to the latter member, 
she early devoted herself to the most important of lessons: 
“I am learning to hold my tongue well.” 

In other words, she was by nature and by vast experience 
a sovereign mistress of the exquisite virtue of social tact, 
knew how to adapt herself to people and how to adapt peo- 
ple to each other. She entered into the lives of others, into 
the hearts of others, knowing that what went on there was 
very much what went on in her own, and using the know- 
ledge for the increased comfort and happiness of everybody. 
I relish one little anecdote which shows how such a social 
being will instinctively follow Sarah Ripley’s admirable 
rule, that the law of love is higher than the law of truth. In 
her old age, when it was difficult for her to write, Mrs. Madi- 
son taught her niece to imitate her own writing so that 
friends might feel that they were getting letters directly 
from herself. But by far the best and noblest testimony to 
Mrs. Madison’s social tact is the remark of her niece in re- 
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gard toher: “I always thought better of myself when I had 
been with Aunt Dolly.” How many people there are of 
whom the reverse is true! And can there be a higher tri- 
umph of social achievement? 

One of the most notable elements in Mrs. Madison’s so- 
cial tact was her remarkable memory. It is said that, with 
all her vast acquaintance, she rarely forgot a face or a name: 
“Possessing a most retentive memory, she never miscalled a 
name, or forgot the slightest incident connected with the 
personal history of any one, and therefore impressed each 
individual with an idea of their importance in her esteem.” 
She would probably have agreed with General Lee, who 
possessed a similar gift, that it was no special mental en- 
dowment, but simply a matter of courteous attention to 
everybody, thus confirming the theory of Lord Chesterfield, 
that a discreet, quick, constant attention is the most impor- 
tant of social qualities. 

However this may be, it is interesting to think what a 
vast personal storehouse the woman’s memory must have 
been, how thronged with faces of all sorts, faces quick, gay, 
delightful, no doubt sometimes distorted or hideous, but al- 
ways interesting. And the memory clung by her to the end, 
and the people clung by her to the end. As Philip Hone re- 
corded in his Journal, in 1842, “She is a young lady of four- 
score years and upward, goes to parties and receives com- 
pany, like the ‘Queen of the New World.’” And finding 
her own life thus in the busy life that was whirling all about 
her, she was able to keep up to the end that impression of 
felicity, felicity of circumstances, and still more of tempera- 
ment, which is always associated with her. Yet her final 
comment, on leaving this earth, on which she had lived so 
widely, was, “My dear, do not trouble about it; there is 
nothing in this world worth really caring for.” And I 
should like to know whether it is true that she emphasized 
this; but in any case there are not many men or women who 
have been in a better position than she for making such a 


statement. 
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CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS : 
AN INQUIRY 


By ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


LITTLE while ago, in the capital of this great re- 

public, America’s most brilliant orator paid a noble 

tribute to the supreme world leader of our time. 
About this solemn assemblage hung the purple pall of 
mourning. ‘There were recounted the acts of a great trag- 
edy of the universal line, instinct with the poignancy of Oed- 
ipus, Elektra, Prometheus. President, ex-President, sena- 
tors, notables of every gracie, were gathered there to com- 
memorate America’s loss of the leadership of the world. 
When President Wilson returned from Paris, he held in his 
hand two documents—the greed-dictated Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the new charter of world liberty, the Constitution 
of a League of Nations. The latter cost him dear; for to gain 
it he had paid the humiliating price of the former and seen 
the mutilation of the fourteen points which held out such fair 
promise for a stricken world. Today we must content our- 
selves with celebrating the broken faith of Harding and his 
thirty-three sponsors, the abortive Conference for Limitation 
of Armaments now fast leading to the jeopardy of our na- 
tional safety, and the effectuating of the Dawes Plan for 
cashing in on Germany’s willingness to pay. Bolshevism in 
Russia, Fascism in Italy, unrest in Japan fretting under the 
gratuitous insult of an impetuous American Senate, open 
tumult and conspiracy in Egypt and India—these are some 
of the dragon’s teeth sown by the World War; and to cope 
with these and a thousand other problems, an abortive 
League of Nations struggling gallantly on, hamstrung by 


the defection of America and the fatal lack of American 
leadership. 
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The lapse from the high idealism of war-days—the high- 
est pitch to which collective idealism on the grand scale has 
ever attained in all history;—the materialism, cynicism, 
Menckenism upon which we have fallen; the loss of faith in 
the symbols which but recently gleamed so beckoningly be- 
fore our dazzled eyes—these somber signs of the times give 
us pause. They prompt the query: Is civilization break- 
ing down? And bid us examine anew the fountain sources 
of social morality and international justice which should 
give life and character to our contemporary civilization. 
Long ago, Prudentius named Hope as the distinguishing 
characteristic of mankind; and in the years preceding the 
World War, the dominant note of human thought was an 
unquestioning optimism. 'Today it behooves all men whose 
faith in human nature remains unstaggered to assay the na- 
ture of that vague imponderable we call “progress;” and 
try to chart the tortuous pathway of humanity’s future. 

As we trace the history of life from the earliest beginnings 
in the primeval slime, we observe that it has ever been ani- 
mated by a formative and aspiring spirit—the “formation 
of the complex out of the simple, the completion of an elabo- 
rated structure out of unpromising raw material.”” When 
our ancestor a hundred thousand years ago chanced upon 
the use of articulate vocal signs as a means of conveying to 
his fellows his thoughts, his needs, his desires, there came 
into being the species known as man. The inner complexes 
and hidden repressions of the race at last began to find con- 
scious expression—a sense of existence, a longing for free- 
dom, an instinct for self-determination, a dim aspiration 
toward the divine. Browning in his “Paracelsus” speaks 
memorably of 


Hints and previsions of which faculties 

Are strewn confusedly everywhere about 
The inferior natures; and all lead up higher, 
All shape out dimly the superior race, 

The heir of hopes too fair to turn out false, 
And man appears at last. 
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A crude society, resulting from the unity of action procured 
by the instrumentality and power of speech, was tens of 
thousands of years in developing. At last the beginnings of 
science are to be observed in the discovery of fire—which 
gave man his first real mastery over matter, and made him 
independent of the severities of ice and snow. With fire, the 
scientists tell us, was born the spirit of monopoly—for those 
who possessed the secret of fire achieved monopoly of initia- 
tive and the power of social control. Thus was fecundated 
the germ of that thing we call civilization; for it is the mo- 
nopoly of initiative and power which constitutes the basis of 
government, of trade, of finance, in a word of civilization. 
As we trace the history of invention, we note that it is al- 
ways the inventive instinct, the working of the scientific 
mind in practical matters, which has accelerated the devel- 
opment of civilization as we know it: the invention of weap- 
ons of offence and defence, of pottery and earthenware for 
domestic use and household convenience, of vehicles for loco- 
motion, pleasure, and travel. 

In the larger sense, true civilization—society which makes 
records of its thoughts, its triumphs over nature, its achieve- 
ments, aspirations, and dreams—was ushered in with the 
invention of written signs for human speech. Since that 
time the progress of the suman race—despite long inter- 
spaces of arrest—has been wonderful, miraculous. “Look 
what man has already become,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, 
“even in the short space of time since his appearance on the 
scene! Think of his industry and manifold achievements; 
the way he has begun to alter the face of the ground, to di- 
rect rivers, unite seas, and in general to take control, to ex- 
ercise his dominion and to make the earth and many of its 
powers suit his convenience! Has he not delved aacient 
vegetation from the interior and learned to propel mechan- 
ism with it, thereby supplementing the power of his muscles 
a millionfold? His imagination has run riot in the realm of 
art. which must be regarded as the oldest of his heaven-born 
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faculties; and comparatively recently he has initiated science, 
and has begun to use his few animal senses for the serious 
study and attempted understanding of all the atomic proc- 
esses going on around him, and of all the material groupings 
among which his lot is cast.” 

Today we are just beginning to realize something of Ba- 
con’s dream of a New Atlantis, a realm, an age, devoted to 
systematic scientific research, for the betterment of man’s 
lot on earth. A hundred years ago, Charles Darwin and 
Agassiz were in their teens, Sir Charles Lyell was a young 
man, Faraday was just beginning his work; Lister, Pas- 
teur were yet unborn. The revolution of evolution had not 
yet come to displace the notions of Lamarck; anesthetics 
and antiseptic surgery were unknown; the era of the colossal 
telescope, which brings the moon to a distance of 150 miles 
from the earth, was yet to come; and “the word sociology 
did not exist in the English language.” 

For the first time in history, science began to come to its 
full fruition in the nineteenth century. It has been my 
good fortune to meet some of the greatest scientific minds 
of the age: Albert Einstein, the author of the Theory of 
Relativity ; Sir Ernest Rutherford, the leading proponent of 
the nuclear theory of the atom; Max Planck, the author of 
the Quantum Theory; Eddington, Michelson, Aston, Gour- 
sat, Moore, Dickson, Schur. To meet, to know, to work 
with the greatest scientists of today is to realize that the 
wonderful scientific developments of the nineteenth century 
are but the beginning of vastly more comprehensive and 
colossal scientific achievements in the twentieth century. 
So wide-ranging, so all-embracing, are the achievements of 
modern science that it is impossible adequately to summarize 
these marvels. Annihilation of distance; the attainment of 
incredible speeds in new modes of locomotion; the precise 
investigation of the size and motions of objects a million 
times too infinitesimal for visual observation; the long-range 
study of giant nebule so immense that they constitute is- 
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land universes; the observation of changes so minute that 
only twenty-five years ago scientists would have denied the 
very power to make such measurements—these are among 
the supreme scientific marvels of the age. Napoleon’s head- 
long flight from Russia which took 312 hours, in the last lap 
from Vilna to Paris, is traversed by airplane in one 39th of 
that time. Jules Verne’s romantic projections of Captain 
Nemo and “The Nautilus,” of “The Mysterious Island” 
and “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea” were 
dwarfed into insignificance by the spectacular achievements 
of the submarines in the World War; and his fanciful story 
“Round the World in 80 Days” was reduced to absurdity 
only the other day by the thrilling adventure of the world 
fliers. Millikan wins the Nobel Prize in Physics for accu- 
rately measuring the atom, which would have to be magni- 
fied a billion times to be visible to the naked eye, under a 
microscope. Einstein boldly stakes his entire theory of rela- 
tivity on a shift in the spectral lines so minute that its very 
existence is questioned; and Niels Bohr divides the atom of 
radium into a central nucleus around which revolve in com- 
plicated orbits 88 particles of electricity called electrons, 
each so minute that it is as far from the nucleus relatively as 
the earth is from the sun. Dean Swift wrote a famous ro- 
mance in which Gulliver saw the Lilliputians as dwarfs; 
and the Lilliputians saw Gulliver as a giant. An idea too 
absurd for fiction is today put forth in the sober pages of 
science, for Relativity teaches that the Lilliputians would 
have appeared as dwarfs to Gulliver, and Gulliver would 
have appeared to the Lilliputians, not as a giant, but as a 
dwarf! 

Today the mightiest revolution of history is under way. 
“It has,” says Raymond Fosdick, “completely changed the 
whole complexion of human life. It has fundamentally al- 
tered our daily habits; it has not only modified our environ- 
ment, but has thoroughly revolutionized it; it has split the 
anciently established order into a thousand fragments. Since 
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the days of Assyria and Babylon—indeed since the days of 
our neolithic forefathers—nothing has occurred which has 
so completely and in so short a time changed the method and 
manner of living of the human race, as the mechanical rev- 
olution of the nineteenth century.” So miraculous have 
been the achievements of science that Charles M. Schwab 
said only the other day that the miracles related in the Bible 
were hardly more astonishing than those revealed by science 
in the last quarter of a century. In his characteristic way, 
Bernard Shaw says in the preface to his great play, “Saint 
Joan:” “The medieval doctors of divinity who did not pre- 
tend to settle how many angels could dance on the point of 
a needle cut a very poor figure as far as romantic credulity 
is concerned beside the modern physicists who have settled 
to the billionth of a millimetre every movement and position 
in the dance of the electrons . . . Why the men who 
believe in electrons should regard themselves as less cred- 
ulous than the men who believed in angels is not apparent 
to me . . . In the Middle Ages people believed that 
the earth was flat, for which they had at least the evidence 
of their senses; we believe it to be round, not because as 
many as one per cent of us could give the physical reasons 
for so quaint a belief, but because modern science has con- 
vinced us that nothing that is obvious is true, and that every- 
thing that is magical, improbable, extraordinary, gigantic, 
microscopic, heartless or outrageous is scientific.” 

The real marvel of contemporary science is not merely 
that it predicts miracles: it brings them to pass. When 
Hertz more than half a century ago discovered that electro- 
magnetic waves were propagated with the speed of light, he 
gave the prophetic clue to the marvels of wireless telegra- 
phy, etheric conduction, and the radio. The civilized world 
is today one vast complex of the most sensitive transmit- 
ters and coherers; and the cobwebs of antennz spun by the 
scientist upon tenuous towers of steel flung up against the 
sky bring to our ears, as we sit in comfortable drawing- 
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rooms, the voice of the explorer lost in arctic wilds, the melli- 
fluous notes of the great opera singer, news of the marvelous 
discovery of the buried tomb of an ancient Egyptian King, 
the Jatest message to his people of the President of this 
mighty republic. With new meaning we re-voice the thrill- 
ing words of Whittier evoked by the laying of the Atlantic 
cable: ‘Round the world—the thought of all is the thought 
of one.” Multitudinous messages from the dim remote 
flock in upon our thrilled and enraptured senses; and the 
dream of a collective consciousness of mankind is brought 
within reach of human realization. The political, social, and 
ethical consequences of this new discovery are truly uncal- 
culable. The barriers of insularity and provincialism are 
at last transgressed; and the voice of the humblest citizen 
can reach the ears of mankind. The sociologist has been 
studying painstakingly for years how the other half lives; 
today, with but a fraction of the effort, we can learn how 
the other half thinks. 

“The opportunity for a hundred millions to think to- 
gether, feel together, and to act as a single corporate irre- 
sistible force,” comments Faunce, “is something new in the 
history of mankind, something that surpasses all the dreams 
of science or education or religion. Has then the millennium 
arrived? Shall the golden age be ushered in by the micro- 
phone? Alas, no mechanism can usher in any millennium, 
and no material device can establish the Kingdom of God. 
The broadcasting station will send out our message of 
brotherhood, or hiss out our hatred, with equal efficiency. 
The Greeks had none of our devices, but they built the Par- 
thenon and carved the Hermes—things utterly beyond us 
now. They had no microphone, but they heard the voice of 
Sophocles. They never heard the hum of the aeroplane, 
but they listened to the ‘surge and thunder of the Odys- 
sey. ” 

When we come to examine the meaning of “progress” 
and analyze the nature of “civilization,” we are dismayed 
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to discover that science, which has procured us such marvels 
as I have described, has brought innumerable evils in its 
turn. The civilization which rests upon scientific discovery 
is rapidly breeding toxins which minister to its own destruc- 
tion. A revolution in human affairs comparable in impor- 
tance to the scientific revolution of today was the industrial 
revolution of the nineteenth century. Industry came to be 
organized upon a monumental scale; and an endless stream 
of humble workers, men, women, and children, were relent- 
lessly fed into the insatiable maws of huge factories and 
giant plants. The sun of the day of individual Art and 
Craft showed a rapid declension; and the bulk of mechani- 
cal labor was transferred from man to the machine. The 
laborer was displaced from the pedestal of craftsmanship to 
the level of the automaton. Population swarmed to the 
neighborhood of great factories and industrial plants; and 
losing that salutary contact with nature and the vernal wood 
which assures the physical and spiritual health of mankind, 
millions of men, women and children were pent up in insan- 
itary dwellings, toiling feverishly to keep going the intricate 
and pitiless monsters of modern mechanism. So powerful 
in their imaginative appeal are these great Juggernauts of 
iron and steel that Henry Adams, in his remarkable auto- 
biography, thus describes his awed and worshipful emotions 
in the presence of a dynamo: “To Adams the dynamo be- 
came a symbol of infinity. As he grew accustomed to the 
great gallery of machines, he began to feel the 
dynamo as a moral force, much as the early Christians felt 
the Cross. The planet itself seemed less impressive, in its 
old-fashioned, deliberate, annual or daily revolution, than 
this huge wheel, revolving within arm’s length at some ver- 
tiginous speed, and barely murmuring—scarcely humming 
an audible warning to stand a hair’s-breadth further for 
respect of power—while it would not wake the baby lying 
close against its frame. Before the end one began to pray 
to it; inherited instinct taught the natural expression of 
man before silent and infinite force.” 
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The lesson of God’s word is that frivolity and degeneracy 
had set in when the Children of Israel set up a golden image 
and fell down and worshipped it. “And it came to pass— 
as soon as he came nigh unto the camp, that he saw the calf 
and the dancing; and Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast 
the tables out of his hands, and brake them beneath the 
mount. 

“And he took the calf which they had made, and burnt it 
in the fire, and ground it to powder * * *” Where is 
the Moses of the New Dispensation? Have we of the twen- 
tieth century substituted the Iron Horse for the Golden 
Calf? In his “Erewhon” Samuel Butler depicts the indus- 
trial workers rising in their might and destroying the ma- 
chines which had turned them into mere automata. Today 
the Indian apostle, Mahatma Gandhi, preaches against the 
tyranny of the machine which has destroyed the ancient arts 
of India; and pleads for a return to the spinning wheel, to 
Nature and the simple life. In his remarkable essay, “Civ- 
ilization: Its Cause and Cure,” Edward Carpenter likens 
modern civilization to a disease because of the break-up of 
its unity, its entirety, with Man as the central, controlling 
force. Today, the Machine, not Man, he points out, is the 
central instrument of civilization, under the control of cor- 
porate wealth; and Man is the slave of the Machine. In the 
true civilization of the future, as he paints it, the machines 
will not be refused; but they will have to be brought into 
subjection. 

“Our locomotives, machinery, telegraphic and_ postal 
systems; our houses, furniture, clothes, books, our fearful 
and wonderful cookery, strong drink, tea, tobacco; our medi- 
cal and surgical appliances; high-faluting sciences and phi- 
losophies, and all other engines hitherto of human bewilder- 
ment, have simply to be reduced to abject subjection to the 
real man. All those appliances, and a thousand other such 
as we hardly dream of, will come in to perfect his power and 
increase his freedom; but they will not be the objects of a 
mere fetish-worship as now. Man will use them, instead 
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of their using him. His real life will lie in a region far be- 
yond them. But in thus for a moment denying and ‘mas- 
tering’ the products of Civilization, will he for the first time 
discover their true value, and reap from them an enjoyment 
unknown before.” 

One of the most remarkable plays of our time—a true 
symbol of this era of machine civilization—is the drama, 
“R. U. R.,” by the young Czechoslovakian, Karel Capek. 
The initials stand for “Rossum’s Universal Robots’—for 
young Rossum has at last succeeded in making the Robot: 
mechanically more perfect than human beings, with an 
enormously developed intelligence, but with no soul. The 
words Robot and Robotize, I would have you note, have al- 
ready been incorporated in the English language—so pow- 
erful was the imaginative appeal to the modern conscious- 
ness of this artistic depiction of the de-spiritizing of contem- 
porary man by the force of scientific invention in the hands 
of a ruthless and rapacious capitalism. The effect of this 
new invention, we are told in the play, is to usher in a new 
civilization in which all work will be done by living ma- 
chines and the enslavement of man to matter will cease. But 
after a time, so many Robots were manufactured that peo- 
ple became superfluous; and in time the human race was 
wholly superseded by Robots. 

Surely it is not fanciful to see in the dominance of the 
machine today the Robotization of mankind. You and I 
are Robots to a greater or less extent—doing each day 
an enormous amount of mechanical and routine work, 
which requires little thought, no originality—merely effi- 
ciency and machine-like accuracy. In the days of the 
Middle Ages, in the golden era of the Crafts and the Guilds, 
a workman was an artist, who made every part of a mech- 
anism—whether it were a clock or a tapestry, a Cloisonné 
vase or a Damascus blade. Today we are the victims of 
quantity production; and our works, both of art so-called 
and of utility, are “assembled products.” A workman in @ 
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Ford factory does not make a Ford car; he makes over and 
over again, to the destruction of all scientific initiative and 
craft instinct, the self-same part. The real menace to man- 
kind today is the menace of the machine. For it tends to 
make man himself a mere automaton, a machine. The curse 
of civilization,—and in especial of American civilization— 
is the tendency to the standardization of the human prod- 
uct. We are all being run into a mould; and turned out as 
“finished products”—thinking alike, believing alike, acting 
alike, looking alike—the wooden toys of a huge American 
Noah’s Ark. Our civilization is the goose-step march of 
the Wooden Soldiers to the tune of the national anthem; 
“Yes, we have no ideas; we have no ideas today.” 

A brilliant thinker remarked to me the other day that the 
reason for America’s poor showing in world art is the fact 
that her citizens are so efficient. They are too busy ever to 
find time to think. We are all bitten with the speed mania; 
and labor under the singular delusion that we are five times 
more civilized than our great grandfathers, because we can 
travel five times as fast. To paraphrase the comment of 
Disreli: “The American talks of progress because by the 
aid of scientific discoveries he has established a society which 
has mistaken comfort for civilization.” We are rapidly ac- 
quiring the “moving picture mind,” the scientists tell us;— 
to all of us life is a “series of snapshots, with no chance for a 
time-exposure.” The appearance of a book like James 
Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind in the Making” is testimony 
to the growing belief among psychologists that the contem- 
porary American is a practitioner of aimless reverie as a 
substitute for consecutive thinking. The young American 
of today is running about like a mouse in oxygen—an in- 
toxicated complex of transient impressions and unco-ordi- 
nated ideas. Said the intuitive Emerson: “Things are in 


the saddle and ride mankind.” “The man that is always 


rushing about doing Things,” says Faunce, “is a man whose 
doing has little meaning. In a world of universal publicity 
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the soul will wither like a tender plant exposed to the noon- 
day glare. The roar of the world’s voices today often 
drowns out the voice of the sage, the singer, the prophet. 
Much is spoken from the housetop, but little is heard by the 
inner ear. In an age like ours the artist may have a great 
array of pigments, but no vision of beauty. The orator 
may have a marvelous amplifier, but nothing to say; the 
journalist may have a power press, but no invisible guid- 
ance for himself or for the people. We may live on the 
housetops and never go home with ourselves or God. A 
hundred million people running around like myriads of in- 
sects on an ant-hill does not constitute either a democracy 
or a Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Progress has been defined as “the passage from a less de- 
sirable state of life to a more desirable.” The great contri- 
butions of science to contemporary civilization have been 
passed in review. But the depressing fact must be recog- 
nized that the common man has not yet availed himself of 
the meanings and potentialities of this great change. What 
does Relativity mean to the average man or woman—who 
has only enough inkling of its complexities to laugh at the 
journalistic jokes at its incomprehensibility? What does 
Niels Bohr’s brilliant theory of the atom, with its great plan- 
etary system of revolving electrons, means to the man-in- 
the-street? What possible concern can the lounge lizard, the 
bobbed-haired flapper, the Nocturnal Knights of the White 
Pillowsham, feel in the quantum theory of Max Planck, the 
radium discoveries of Mme. Curie, the non-Euclidean ge- 
ometry of Bolyai and Lobatchewsky, the fecund biological 
speculations of Bateson and Loeb, of Haldane and Kam- 
merer? A distinguished American thinker goes so far as 
to say that science has so hastened the process of change in 
men’s environment, habits of conduct, and purposes, that it 
becomes increasingly difficult for “man’s common run of 
thinking to keep pace with the radical alterations in his ac- 
tual practices and conditions of living.” 
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Surely this is the most destructive canker in the flower of 
contemporary civilization. It is like the deadly monoxide 
which, any day, may sweep us into eternity in the moment 
we enter our garage to run out our beautiful, high-powered 
motor car. H. G. Wells has trenchantly pointed out how 
far the scientist has forged ahead of the main body of con- 
temporary mind:—“When the intellectual history of this 
time comes to be written, nothing, I think, will stand out 
more strikingly than the empty gulf in quality between the 
superb and richly fruitful scientific investigations that are 
going on, and the general thought of other educated sections 
of the community. I do not mean that scientific men are, 
as a whole, a class of supermen, dealing with and thinking 
about everything in a way altogether better than the com- 
mon run of humanity, but in their field they think and work 
with an intensity, an integrity, a breadth, boldness, patience, 
thoroughness and faithfulness—excepting only a few artists 
—which put their work out of all comparison with any 
other human activity. . . . In these particular direc- 
tions the human mind has achieved a new and higher quality 
of attitude and gesture, a veracity, a self-detachment, and 
self-abnegating vigor of criticism that tend to spread out 
and must ultimately spread out to every other human af- 
fair.” 

In face of the startling defects and manifold weaknesses 
of our civilization, we must recognize that the most urgent 
subject for the scientific study of the future is not merely 
matter but Man. In the study of matter, from the uni- 
verse to the tiny atom, science has made almost incalculable 
progress; but, as Robinson says, “the knowledge of man, 
of the springs of his conduct, of his relation to his fellow- 
men, singly or in groups, and the felicitous regulation of 
human intercourse in the interest of harmony and fairness, 
have made no such advance.” The so-called sciences of eth- 
ics and jurisprudence and economics and politics and gov- 
ernment—as Count Korzybski has pointed out in his ““Man- 
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hood of Humanity”—have not kept pace with the rapid 
progress of science in its study of matter; and “it is because 
of their lagging that the world has come to be in so great 
distress.” 

Is, then, civilization a disease, as Edward Carpenter would 
have us believe? Is, then, human progress a delusion—as 
Dean Inge, the “gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s, would almost 
have us acknowledge? Are we witnessing today the red- 
dening sunset of Western culture—as Oswald Spengler 
dourly affirms in his “Der Untergang des Abendlander’’? 
Must we, then, scrap the mighty machines of applied sci- 
ence in order to recover the joyousness of Shakespeare, the 
majesty of Milton, the cosmism of Dante, the craftsman- 
ship of Medieval Guild, the art-instinct of the Middle Age, 
the austerity of Rome, the breadth of Greece, the faith of 
ancient Israel? 

I have no counsels of perfection for man’s guidance—a 
self-confidence far greater than mine would shrink from 
such a task. But I would venture, not without timidity, to 
suggest for consideration some thoughts which promise cre- 
ative betterment for the future. 

First, we cannot, if we would, undo the work of science 
and invention. We cannot now escape the complexities of 
modern living; but we can refuse to be crushed in the in- 
tricate mechanism of this Frankenstein monster. We must 
not heed the pagan call of Carpenter to gather on the high 
tops to “celebrate with naked dances the glory of the hu- 
man form and the great procession of the stars”; but we 
may, we must, once again seek the benignant, all healing 
balm of Nature; resolutely revolt against the strangle-hold 
of the city and the tyranny of the machine; and fling off 
the modern curse of the Robot. We must heed, not the 
challenge to revolt of Marx, of Spencer, of Lenin, but the 
appeal of Pastor Wagner, of John Ruskin, of Lyof Tol- 
stoy, for simplified living, love of humanity, and the primi- 
tive innocence of religious faith. 
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Second, we cannot, if we would—and in view of the ra- 
pacious appetite of 110,000,000 people who must be satis- 
fied, we would not if we could—change the processes and 
policy of standardization and quantity production in busi- 
ness, in industry, in manufacture. But we can, we must, 
revolt against the standardization of thought and the quan- 
tity production of the moron which threaten the future of 
this still tentative experiment in democracy. We must 
raise the banner of revolt against the. provincial doctrine of 
pioneer democracies that any man is fit for any task, which 
breeds a yokel contempt for scientific knowledge, refined 
culture, and expert literary skill. America has been called 
the melting pot of races; but we must not permit democracy 
to become a mere melting pot of second-hand ideas, a smelter 
furnace of pseudo-science, jazz music, freak art, half-baked 
theories of government and all the cheap vagaries and wild 
delusions of religious bolshevism. Unswerving fidelity to 
principle, unshaken faith in the doctrines of the founders 
of the republic, singleness of purpose, the courage of con- 
viction, and the will to free, various and untrammelled 
thinking—these we must have, and for these we must for- 
ever fight. 

A nation which is stirred to its foundations by the craze 
of bridge whist, of Mah Jong, of the cross-word puzzle, and 
ignores a Teapot Dome, a Veterans’ Bureau, and the sui- 
cidal reduction of the American scale in the 5-5-3 ratio of 
naval armament, gives signs of an unstable equilibrium and 
a temperamental hysteria which betrays itself in a studied 
and gratuitous insult to Japan, the maudlin glorification of 
a third-rate Executive recently deceased, and the gross vil- 
ification of the noblest-minded statesman of our time. Le 
Bon and Wallas have warned us of the dangers of the mob 
mind; and we must jealously preserve our individuality and 
guard our independence against the mass-consciousness of 
the moron, the sub-man, the hysteriac, and the crank. All 
the wiles of political buncombe, the glamor of partisan 
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hokum, must not blind us to the greatness of our Washing- 
tons and our Wilsons, our Roosevelts and our Eliots, our 
Michelsons and our Millikans, our Adamses and our Lees. 

Third, and lastly, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
we of today are the posterity of the past, the ancestry of the 
future. In science—the communion of human thought; in 
art—the communion of human feeling; and in their fellow- 
ship we must look for the harmonious and creative instru- 
ments of a great civilization. Professor Einstein recently 
remarked to me that after a certain high level of scientific 
evolution is reached, science and art both become merged 
into esthetic plasticity, and form. ‘Man seeks to form a 
simplified synoptical view of the world,” he said in a memo- 
rable address, “in a manner conformable to his own na- 
ture, in order to overcome the world of experience by re- 
placing it, to a certain degree, by this picture. This is what 
the painter does, as also the poet, the speculative philoso- 
pher, and the research scientist, each in his own way. He 
transfers the centre of his emotional existence into this pic- 
ture, in order to find a sure haven of peace, one such as is 
not offered in the narrow limits of turbulent personal expe- 
rience.” Tolstoy has raised the perennial query, What is 
Art? and he has given a noble answer to his self-set query 
consonant with the higher spirit of the age. “Art,” he says, 
“knows the true ideal of our times, and tends towards it”— 
and this he defines as “art transmitting the simplest feelings 
of common life, but such as are accessible to all men in the 
whole world—the art of common life—the art of a people 
—universal art.” 

But beside the communion of thought—which is science; 
and the communion of feeling—which is art; there is that 
still greater communion, the communion of spirit—which is 
religion. When Joan of Arc was deserted by fortune and 
betrayed by her earthly friends, she turned in pure faith to 
those divine voices from on high—with which she shared 
the communion of saints. Harassed by the confusing clam- 
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ors of civilization, Emerson set his face homeward with the 
cry: 

What are they all in their high conceit, 

When man in the bush with God may meet? 


Says that honestest of contemporary critics, Dean Inge: 
“There may be in progress a storage of beneficent forces 
which we cannot see. . . . The source of all good is 
like an inexhaustible river; the Creator pours forth new 
treasures of goodness, truth, and beauty for all who will love 
them and take them. . . . Our half-real world is the 
factory of souls, in which we are tried as in a furnace.” 


May we, then, find courage and confidence in this message 
of William Blake: 


Joy and woe are woven fine. 

A clothing for the soul divine; 
Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so; 

Man was made for joy and woe; 
And when this we rightly know 
Safely through the world we go. 














PIRANDELLO CONFESSES ... 
By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


Why and How He Wrote “Six Characters in Search 
of an Author” 


HAD to, to escape from . . . well, that is what 
if I am going to explain. 

As I have written elsewhere, the lively little maid- 
servant who for years and years now (though it seems as 
though it were only since yesterday) has been waiting on 
my writing, is for all that not so new at her work. She is 
often of a somewhat scornful and jesting humor, this Fan- 
tasia of mine. If, now and then, she is of a humor to dress 
in black, there is no denying that her solemn apparel is often 
extremely odd. But if you think that this is her usual style 
of dress, you are very much mistaken. Time and time again 
I’ve seen her put her hand in her pocket and pull out a fool’s 
cap, red as a cox-comb, and all a-jingle with its tiny bells. 
This she claps on her head, and off she goes! Here today, 
and somewhere else tomorrow!—And she persists in bring- 
ing back with her the most disgruntled beings imaginable 
and filling up my house with them—men, women and chil- 
dren, all involved in the most extraordinary and compli- 
cated situations—their plans frustrated, their hopes deluded 
—in short, people it is often very uncomfortable to deal 
with. 

Weil, a few years ago Fantasia was unfortunately in- 
spired—or it may have been just an unlucky whim on her 
part—to unload a whole family on me. I don’t know where 
in the world she had fished these people up from, but she 
insisted that they were material for a perfectly gorgeous 
novel. 
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A man of about fifty, in black coat, light trousers, his 
eyebrows drawn into a painful frown, and in his eyes an 
expression mortified yet obstinate; a poor woman in wid- 
ow’s weeds, leading a little girl of about four by one hand 
and a boy of ten or so by the other; a pert, bold young miss, 
also in black, but an equivocal and brazen black it seemed, 
as she moved about in a constant flutter of disdainful biting 
merriment at the expense of the older man; and a young 
fellow of twenty-odd who stood apart from the others, 
seemingly locked within himself, as though holding the rest 
in utter scorn . . . in short, the Six Characters just as 
they appear on the stage at the beginning of my play. At 
once they began telling me their misfortunes, first one, then 
another, each in turn silencing all the rest, as each in turn 
shouted out his story; and there they were flourishing their 
scattered passions in my face, just as in the play they flour- 
ish them in the face of the thoroughly misunderstanding 
Manager. 

Can an author ever tell how and why his imagination 
gives birth to a certain character? The mystery of artistic 
creation is the mystery of birth itself. 

A woman may desire a child, but the desire, however in- 
tense it may be, does not suffice to create; and then one fine 
day she discovers that her desire is to be realized, but she 
cannot tell at what precise moment the life within her came 
into being. And in just the same way the artist, who gath- 
ers within himself innumerable germs of life, can never say 
how, or why, or at what precise moment one of these 
particles of life has lodged in his imagination, there to be- 
come a living creature inhabiting a plane of life superior to 
our voluble and vain daily existence. 

Well, all I can say is that, without my having sought 
them at all, there they were, those six characters you now 
can see on the stage, so alive you could touch them, so alive 
you could fairly hear them breathe. And there they stood, 
each with his secret torment, but bound to all the others by 
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birth and by the tie of events experienced together, waiting 
for me to let them into the world of art by making of their 
persons, their passions, and their vicissitudes, a novel, a 
play, at the very least a short story. 

They had come into the world alive and they wanted to 
live. Now no matter how strikingly individualized a char- 
acter may be, I have never represented man, woman, or 
child, for the mere pleasure of representation. I have never 
related a single experience for the mere pleasure of relat- 
ing it; I have never described a landscape for the mere pleas- 
ure of describing it. 

There are authors—and they are not so few—who do 
write for the pleasure they take in the writing alone, and 
who look for no other satisfaction. Such writers one might 
describe as historical. 

But there are others who, in addition to deriving the pleas- 
ure I have described, feel a spiritual need that will not per- 
mit them to use characters, events, or scenes which are not 
impregnated, so to speak, with a special sense of life that 
gives them a universal significance and value. Such writers 
are, properly speaking, philosophical. And to this latter 
group I have the misfortune to belong. 

I hate symbolic art, for it makes a mechanical structure, 
an allegory, out of all representation, destroying its spon- 
taneity, reducing the creative impulse to an empty and 
short-sighted effort; for the mere fact of giving an allegori- 
cal meaning to what is being represented indicates that the 
representation proper is held in low estvem, as having 
in itself no truth, whether real or imaginary. Such a rep- 
resentation has been prepared simply for the purpose of 
demonstrating some moral truth. But the spiritual need 
I referred to a moment ago cannot be satisfied by allegorical 
symbolism, except in the rare instances where, as in Ariosto, 
the motive is lofty irony. For the latter derives from a con- 
cept, or rather is a concept that is trying to become an im- 
age; but the former, on the contrary, tries to find in the 
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image itself, which should be alive and spontaneous in every 
aspect of its expression, a meaning that will give it signifi- 
cance. 

Now, for all my prying and searching, I could not suc- 
ceed in finding any such meaning in these “characters.” 
And I concluded therefore that there was no particular obli- 
gation on my part to give them the life for which they were 
clamoring. 

“T have already tormented my readers with hundreds and 
hundreds of stories,” I thought to myself. “Why should I 
bother them with an account of these six unfortunates, and 
their wretched plight?” 

And acting on this feeling, I pushed them out of the way. 
Or rather, I did everything I could to get them out of the 
way. 

But one doesn’t give life to a character for nothing! 

These creatures of my brain were not living my life any 
longer: they were already living a life of their own, and it 
was now beyond my power to deny them a life which was 
no longer in my control. 

Persisting in my intention of driving them out of my 
mind, I found to my consternation that almost completely 
detached as they were now from any supporting narrative, 
emerging miraculously from the pages of the book contain- 
ing them, they went right on living their own lives; from 
which at certain moments during the day they would turn 
aside to confront me in the solitude of my study. Now one, 
now another, now two of them together, would come to 
tempt me and propose scenes that I was to set down in dra- 
matic form or simply describe; and they were always at 
great pains to point out the effects to be derived from their 
suggestions, and the singular and novel turn that some 
unique situation might take and the interest it would arouse, 
and so on, and so on. 

For a moment I would give in; and this momentary weak- 
ening, this brief surrender, was enough for them to draw out 
of me additional life, and naturally with every particle of 
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life that they thus acquired they grew all the better able 
to convince me, their powers of persuasion growing with 
their life, increasing as the life in them increased. And so 
it became more and more difficult for me to get rid of them 
in proportion as it became easier for them to appear before 
me and tempt me. Finally, as I have already suggested, 
they became an obsession—until suddenly I thought of a 
means of getting out of my predicament. 

“Why not,” thought I, “represent this unique situation 
—an author refusing to accept certain characters born of 
his imagination, while the characters themselves obstinately 
refuse to be shut out from the world of art, once they have 
received this gift of life? These characters are already com- 
pletely detached from me, and living their own lives; they 
speak and move; and so, in the struggle to live that they 
have persistently maintained against me they have become 
dramatic characters, characters who can move and speak 
of their own initiative. They already see themselves in that 
light; they have learnt to defend themselves against me; 
they will learn how to defend themselves against others. 
So why not let them go where the characters of a play usu- 
ally go to attain full and complete life—on a stage? Let’s 
see what will happen then!” 

Well, that’s what I did. And of course things turned 
out just as they had to turn out: there was a mixture of the 
tragic and the comic, of the fantastic and the real, in a situa- 
tion as humorous as it was novel and complicated. The 
play all of itself, by means of the breathing, speaking, mov- 
ing characters in it, who carry the action and suffer its con- 
flicts and clashes in their own persons, demands to be acted 
at any cost. It is the vain attempt to improvise on the stage 
the carrying out of this demand that constitutes the comedy. 


* * %* 


First, the surprise of the company of actors who are re- 
hearsing on a stage littered with sets and properties, a sur- 
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prise mixed with incredulity at seeing those six characters 
appear on the stage and announce that they are looking for 
an author; then the mother’s sudden faint and the instinc- 
tive interest of the actors in the tragedies they sense in her 
and in the other members of that strange family; then the 
confused, ambiguous conflict that unexpectedly takes pos- 
session of that empty stage so little prepared to receive it; 
and, finally, little by little, the rising tide of that interest as 
the conflicting passions .of father, step-daughter, son, and 
mother, break out and try to dominate each the other with 
tragic and lacerating fury. 

And, lo, those six characters who had of their own initia- 
tive stepped up on the stage, suddenly find in themselves 
that sense of universal significance which I had at first 
sought in vain; they find it in the excitement of the desper- 
ate struggle each character carries on with the others and in 
the struggle that all of them together carry on with the 
Manager and the Actors who fail to understand them. 

Unintentionally, without knowing it, each one of them, 
in defending himself against the accusations of the others, 
under the pressure of his agitation gives out as his own vivid 
passion and torment, passions and torments that for years 
have been those of my own being; the impossibility (we 
take it as a heart-rending deception) of establishing a mu- 
tual understanding on the empty abstractions of words; the 
multiple personality of every one of us, a composite with 
as many faces as there are possibilities of being in each of 
us; and finally the tragic conflict between Life, which is for- 
ever fluid, forever in flux, and Form, which hardens Life 
into immutable shapes from which Life itself withdraws. 

Two of those characters in particular, the Father and the 
Daughter, recur again and again to the frightful and un- 
changeable fixity of their form in which both see the essence 
of their being perpetually imprisoned; for the one that un- 
alterable shape is punishment, for the other vengeance; and 
this form, which is themselves, they defend against the vapid 
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jests and the meaningless chatter of the actors, trying to 
make the commonplace Manager accept it, while he of course 
is intent on changing it and adapting it to the so-called re- 
quirements of the theatre. 

The six characters are not seemingly all in the same stage 
of formation. This is not because some of them are of first, 
and some of secondary, importance, finished pictures and 
studies in the rough. That would be nothing more than the 
most elementary sort of perspective, necessary to any archi- 
tectural composition of scene or narrative. Neither is it be- 
cause they are not all completely formed for the purposes 
they serve. All six are at the same stage of artistic realiza- 
tion and all six are on the same plane of reality—and this is 
the strange part of the play. Yet the Father and the Step- 
Daughter, and also the Son, are realized as mind, while the 
Mother is nature ; and the Boy who looks on and makes ges- 
tures, and the Child, both absolutely inert, are no more than 
onlookers taking part by their presence merely. This cre- 
ates a perspective of another sort. Unconsciously I had felt 
that I must realize some of the characters (artistically speak- 
ing) more corapletely, others less so, barely suggesting oth- 
ers still as elements of a story to be narrated or represented; 
those who are most intensely alive, the Father and Step- 
Daughter, naturally come forward and direct and drag 
along the almost dead weight of the others; of whom one, 
the Son, is reluctant, while the Mother, like a resigned vic- 
tim, stands between those two small creatures, the children, 
who have scarcely any being except that of appearance, and 
who need to be led by the hand. 

And that is just how they ought to appear—in the stage - 
of creation arrived at in the author’s imagination at the mo- 
ment he attempts to drive them away from him. 

When I stop to think of it, to understand this artistic ne- 
cessity, and then unconsciously to comply with it and re- 
solve it by means of this perspective seem to me nothing 
short of a miracle. The truth of the matter is that the play 
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was conceived in one of those moments of illumination when 
the imagination acts with untrammelled spontaneity, and 
when, for a wonder, all the faculties of the mind are work- 
ing together in a superb harmony. No human brain, coldly 
attacking this problem, could ever have succeeded, no mat- 
ter how hard it tried, in grasping and satisfying all the ne- 
cessities of this form. Therefore whatever I may say in or- 
der to throw light on its significance and importance should 
not be interpreted as something I thought out before I set 
to work—as a defence of that work in short; but as a pro- 
gressive discovery which little by little I have been able to 
make and which I shall certainly never complete in the brief 
span of my mortal life. 

I have tried to represent six characters in search of an 
author. Their play does not take shape precisely because 
the author they are looking for fails them; and the play ac- 
tually presented consists of their vain attempt to induce him 
to satisfy their wishes—by giving them a play, a comedy, to 
act; but the play is a tragedy also, because these six char- 
acters fail of attaining their purpose. The author turns 
them down! 

But can an author represent a character even while he is 
refusing to deal with him? It seems clear enough that, in 
order to represent a character, an author must first welcome 
him into his imagination before he can “express” him. And 
that is what I did. I took those six characters in and real- 
ized them; but I took them in and realized them as having 
been turned down. 

But let us understand precisely what it was that was 
turned down; not the characters evidently, but their play— 
the very thing that interested them above all else, of course. 
But it didn’t interest me at all, for the reasons I have pointed 
out. 

And what, for a character in a play, constitutes his com- 
edy or tragedy as the case may be? 

Every creature born of the imagination, every being art 
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creates, must have his own play, that is to say, a play of 
which he is the hero and for which he is the dominating char- 
acter. That play is the raison d’étre of that particular char- 
acter; it is his life process; it is necessary for his existence. 

So far as the six were concerned, I accepted their exist- 
ence: but I refused the reason for their existence; I ac- 
cepted the organism as it had developed but in place of its 
own function I assigned to it another more complex funce- 
tion in which its own original function scarcely figured at 
all. A terrible and desperate situation for both of them, 
Father and Step-Daughter, for of all the six it was they who 
were most eager to live, who were most fully conscious of 
being characters, that is to say, absolutely dependent on a 
play, on their own play, since that is the only one they are 
capable of imagining. Yet that is the play that is turned 
down! An impossible situation in short, a situation they 
must get out of at any cost for it is a matter of life and 
death. True, I did give them another raison d’étre than 
their own, another function—nothing less than the “impos- 
sible” situation, the dramatic situation, which consists of be- 
ing turned down and in search of an author; but they cannot 
even suspect—since they already have a life of their own— 
that this has now become their real reason for being, and a 
sufficient cause for their existence. If anyone should tell 
them so they wouldn’t believe it;— how is it possible to be- 
lieve that the only reason for one’s existence resides wholly 
in a ceaseless torment that seems as unjust as it is unex- 
plainable? 

I cannot imagine therefore why I was found fault with 
because the character of the Father, instead of remaining 
what he should have been, went beyond his own character- 
istics and réle as a character, at times trespassing on the au- 
thor’s own activities and adopting them as his own. I, who 
can understand those who do not understand me, see plainly 
enough that the blame comes from the fact that this char- 
acter gives out as his own a work of the spirit that is recog- 
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nized as being mine. That he does so is perfectly natural 
and of no significance whatever. This travail of spirit in 
the character of the Father derives from causes and reasons 
which have nothing to do with the drama of my personal ex- 
perience—a consideration which of itself would rob the criti- 
cism in question of all semblance of consistency. Hewever, 
I wish further to make it plain that the inherent activity of 
my mind—an activity that 1 have every right to let one of 
the characters reflect provided I make it organic—is one 
thing; while the activity my mind carries on for the purpose 
of realizing this work, the activity which succeeds finally in 
giving shape to the play of those six characters in search of 
an author, is quite another. If the Father participated in this 
activity, if he helped to form the play the essence of which is 
the authorlessness of those six characters, why then—then 
only !—would one be justified in saying that the Father is at 
times the author himself, and is therefore not what he should 
be! But the Father exists as a character in search of an au- 
thor: he suffers that destiny, he does not create it; he en- 
dures it as an inexplicable fatality, and the situation in which 
he finds himself is one against which he rebels with all his 
strength, trying to remedy it; he is therefore really a char- 
acter in search of an author and nothing more, even though 
he does express as though it were his own the activity of 
my mind. If he really did share in the author’s activity 
that fatality would be easily explained; that is to say he 
would be admitted—as an wnadmitted character—into the 
very centre and core of the poet’s creative imagination, and 
would no longer have any cause to feel despaix because he 
could not find anyone to affirm and compose his life as a 
character; I mean that he would accept willingly enough 
the raison d’étre given him by the author and would without 
a moment’s hesitation throw his own overboard, promptly 
consigning the Manager and the Actors, to whom he had 
appealed as his only recourse, to the devil. 

There is one character, the Mother, on the other hand, 
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to whom the mere fact of having life, considered as an end 
in itself, is not of the slightest importance. For she never 
doubts for a moment that she is already alive, nor does it 
ever occur to her to inquire in what respect and why she is 
alive. In other words she is not aware of being a character, 
for she is never, not even for a single moment, detached 
from her “part.” She doesn’t even know she has a “part.” 

This makes her perfectly organic. In fact, her rdéle as 
mother does not permit her to be mentally active. And she 
has no “mind;” she lives in a stream of feeling that never 
ceases, so that she cannot become conscious of her own life, 
that is to say, of her being a character. But for all that, 
even she, in her own way and for her own ends, is searching 
for an author. At a certain moment she seems pleased at 
being brought before the Manager. Because she hopes to 
gain more life through him? No; but because she hopes the 
Manager will give her a scene to act with her son, a scene 
into which she would put a large part of her own life. But 
the scene does not exist: it has never nor could it ever have 
taken place. That shows to what a degree she is unaware 
of being a character, unaware that is, of the life she may 
possess, fixed and determined moment by moment in every 
gesture and in every word she speaks. 

She comes on the stage with the others, but she does not 
know what she is being made to do. Apparently she imag- 
ines that the mania for life which is constantly assailing her 
husband and daughter, and on account of which she too is 
dragged on to a stage is nothing more than another of the 
usual incomprehensible eccentricities of that cruelly tor- 
menting and cruelly tormented husband of hers, or—and 
this is what for her makes it so frightful—another ques- 
tionable move on the part of her poor erring daughter. She 
is entirely passive. The circumstances of her life and what 
they have come to mean in her eyes, her own nature, are all 
given by the other characters, never by herself, and only 
once as her natural instinct rises up rebelliously in her does 
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she contradict them to make it clear that she had no inten- 
tion of abandoning either her husband or her son; but that 
the child was taken away from her and that her husband 
forced her to abandon him. She is able to set you right on 
questions of fact, but she does not know and she cannot ex- 
plain anything else. 

Briefly, she is nature, nature fixed in the form of a mother. 

As to the new kind of satisfaction I found in this charac- 
ter, I must say a word. Nearly all my critics, instead of 
defining the Mother as un-human—this seems to be the pe- 
culiar and incorrigible nature of all my characters without 
exception—have been good enough to note “with unaffected 
pleasure” that at last my imagination had given birth to an 
extraordinarily hwman character. This unlooked for praise 
I explain in this fashion: my poor Mother is tightly bound 
to her natural function as mother, and cannot possibly func- 
tion mentally or spiritually; that is to say, being hardly 
more than a piece of flesh living completely in the functions 
of bearing, suckling, nursing and loving her progeny with- 
out ever needing to use her brain, she realizes in herself the 
perfectly typical “human being!” Of course! For nothing 
is more superfluous in the human organism than the mind! 

My critics expected with this praise to dismiss the Mother 
and made no attempt to penetrate to the kernel of poetic val- 
ues this character possesses in the play. A “most human” 
figure, yes, since the character entirely lacks mental activ- 
ity, that is to say, is unaware of being what she is and takes 
no interest in explaining to herself how it happens that she 
is as she is. But the fact that she does not know she is a 
character in a play does not prevent her from being one. 
That is her dramatic situation in my “Six Characters.” And 
the most vivid expression of this situation flashes out in her 
cry to the Manager when he tells her to pause and consider 
that as all these things she is relating have already occurred 
they should not cause her to weep afresh. “No, it is hap- 
pening now, it is always happening! My torture is not 
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feigned! I am alive, I feel every moment of my torment. 
My torment too is alive and in every breath I draw!”—She 
feels all this, without understanding it, as something inex- 
plicable therefor: but she feels it with such terrible force 
that it does not even occur to her that it could be explained 
to her or to the others. She feels it—that suffices. She feels 
it as grief, and this grief at once cries out. And that is how 
she reflects the hardening of her life in a form—the same 
thing that in quite another fashion torments the Father and 
the Daughter. With them it is mind; with her, nature. The 
mind rebels and tries to draw whatever advantage it can 
from its torment; but nature, unless stimulated by the 
senses, can only weep. 

The conflict between Life and Form is inexorably a condi- 
tion of the spiritual order; it is also inherent in the natural 
order. Life, which abandons its fluidity in order to become 
fixed in our bodily form, little by little kills its form. In 
the irreparable and continuous aging of our bodies the na- 
ture fixed in those particular forms has an eternal cause for 
complaint. The Mother’s plaint is both passive and perpet- 
ual. Revealed through three different faces, made signifi- 
cant in three distinct and simultaneous conflicts, it is in this 
play that the dramatic struggle between Life and Form finds 
its most complete-expression. Moreover, in that poignant 
outburst of hers to the Manager, the Mother also brings out 
the particular significance of the form of life created by the 
human spirit: that is to say, the artistic form—a form which 
does not congeal, which does not kill, its own life and which 
life does not devour. If the Father and the Daughter were 
to begin their scene a hundred thousand times, invariably, 
at the appointed moment, in the second when the life of the 
work of art is to be expressed by the Mother’s cry, that cry 
would resound—unchangeable and unchanging in form, not 
as a mechanical repetition is unchanging, a repetition re- 
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quired by external forces, but alive and as though new each 
time, and each time suddenly born to live forever—em- 
balmed alive in imperishable fixity! Always, when we open 
the comedy, we find the living Francesca confessing her 
sweet sin to Dante; and though we should read that passage 
a hundred thousand times in succession, Francesca will still 
a hundred thousand times repeat her words, not mechan- 
ically, but as though each time were the first, and with such 
vivid and sudden passion that the poet each time will turn 
faint with his emotion! 

All that lives, by the sheer fact of living, has a form and 
so must die; all except the work of art which, on the con- 
trary, lives forever insofar as it is form. 

The birth of a creation of the human imagination, that 
step across the threshold from nothingness to eternity, can 
occur suddenly, when some necessity has served as its mat- 
rix. In a play that is imagined a character does and says 
whatever is necessary, he is born just the character he ought 
to be. That is how Madame Pace comes to life among the 
six characters, with all the effect of a miracle or a surpass- 
ingly clever trick realistically portrayed. But it isn’t a 
trick. That is a real birth, and the new character is alive, 
not because the character was alive before, but because suc- 
cessfully ushered into life, as required by the very fact of 
her being a character—she is obliged to be as she is. As she 
steps on the scene there is a break therefore, a sudden 
change in the planes of reality on the stage, because a char- 
acter can come to life that way only in the imagination of 
the poet and not on the boards of the stage itself. Without 
anyone’s noticing it, I suddenly changed the nature of the 
scene; at that precise moment I took it back into my imag- 
ination but without removing it from the sight of the audi- 
ence; that is to say, instead of the stage, I showed them my 
imagination in the act of creating, as though it were a kind 
of stage. The sudden and uncontrollable transformation of 
some form of appearance from one plane of reality to an- 
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other is a miracle of the same kind as that accomplished by 
the Saint who animates his statue, which for that moment is 
certailny neither of wood nor of stone. But it is not an arbi- 
trary kind of miracle. That stage, since it receives the 
imagined reality of the six,characters, does not exist of it- 
self as a fixed and immutable fact, just as nothing in the 
play exists in advance—everything is actually in the making, 
everything about it moves and changes, always impromptu, 
always tentative. Even the plane of reality in which all this 
formless life moves and flows in its eager search for form is 
thus organically displaced. When I conceived of having 
Madame Pace come to life then and there on that stage, I 
felt sure I could carry out my conception, and I did so; if I 
had noticed that this sudden birth suddenly and in a twink- 
ling broke in upon and gave another shape to the plane of 
reality of the scene, I would certainly never have attempted 
it, for I would have been appalled by its apparent lack of 
logic, which would thus have inflicted an unfortunate injury 
on the beauty of my play. But the fervor of my imag- 
ination saved me; because, in the face of a deceptive logic, 
that fantastic coming to life is demanded by an artistic ne- 
cessity that is mysteriously and organically correlated with 
the life of the whole work. 

When anyone tells me that my play is not as good as it 
might be because, instead of being smooth and stately, it is 
chaotic in expression, and sins by its romanticism, I am 
forced to smile. 

I can understand of course why this criticism is made. 
As I have written this play, the dramatic presentation of 
the six characters appears tumultuous and unruly. It 
never proceeds in an orderly fashion: it lacks logical de- 
velopment—there is no stringing together of events. True 
enough! Had I gone out to look for it with a lantern I 
could not have found a more disorderly, eccentric, capri- 
cious and complicated manner, a more romantic manner, in 
short, of presenting the drama in which the six characters 
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are involved. True again! But as it happens, that is not 
the play I have presented. The play I am dealing with is 
quite another play—I need not repeat what that play is! 
But aside from the various excellences to be found in it ac- 
cording to one’s taste, it contains a sustained satire of roman- 
tic methods; for while my characters are in such a fever to 
outdo themselves in the parts each of them has in one play 
—their play, I am presenting them as characters in another 
play—my play! This they neither know nor suspect. As 
a result the extreme agitation their passions cause in them— 
a trait of romantic treatment—is humorously superimposed 
on sheer void. And the play of the six characters, repre- 
sented not as it would have been composed by my imagina- 
tion if my imagination had accepted it, could not have a 
place in my work except as a “situation” to be developed 
somehow or other, and could not come out except in erup- 
tive, incoherent commands, in violent short-cuts, chaotically, 
in short, perpetually interrupted, led off the track, contra- 
dicted, actually denied by one of its characters, and not even 
seen by two of them! 

One of the characters—the Son, who denies the conflict 
which makes him a “character’”—derives his importance, his 
“substantiality,’ from the fact, not that he is a character 
in the play-in-the-making,—for he scarcely appears at all 
in that capacity—but that he is a character in my represen- 
tation of the play-in-the-making. He is in short the only 
one who lives as a “character in search of an author” and 
nothing else; to such a degree that the author he is looking 
for is not a dramatic author. This too could not very well 
be otherwise. Moreover, not only is the attitude of this 
character completely organic in my conception, but he 
heightens the general confusion and disorder, besides being 
another element of romantic contrast. 

It was precisely this organic and natural chaos that I had 
to represent. But to depict chaos does not mean that one 
must proceed chaotically, romantically! The method I have 
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used is the very opposite of chaotic. It is clear, simple, and 
orderly, as is evident from the way the plot, the characters, 
the several planes of reality, imaginary and real, the dra- 
matic and comic values, have all been accepted by the play- 
going publics of the world; and for those who have eyes to 
see further the play contains still other values, by no means 
the usual values, and of no mean scope. Great is the con- 
fusion of tongues among men if there are words in which 
criticisms of this nature can find expression. The confu- 
sion is the confusion of the law of order itself which this play 
of mine observes in every particular, and which makes it a 
classical and typical play, while at the same time forbidding 
its ultimate catastrophe to find expression in a single word. 
It is made clear to everyone witnessing the play that Life 
cannot be created by artifice, that the play of the six char- 
acters, lacking as it does an author to nourish it in the womb 
of his spirit, cannot be represented for the vulgar satisfac- 
tion of someone who wishes merely to know how an event de- 
veloped. This event is recorded by the Son in the material 
succession of its moments, but it is entirely devoid of mean- 
ing and therefore does not need even a human voice to ex- 
press it; but, with its own material voice, and for the simple 
reason that the event had happened before, it happens again. 
Ugly and useless, catastrophe swoops down with the detona- 
tion of a weapon—a piece of mechanism—on the stage, shat- 
tering and throwing to the four winds the sterile attempt of 
characters and actors to make their play without the help of 
the poet. 

If I dare not heed the statement which G. B. Shaw has 
seen fit to make—that “Six Characters in Search of an Au- 
thor” is the most original and dynamic play ever written 
in any nation, or at any time, whether ancient or modern— 
I can at least feel in all conscience that the appearance of 
the “Six Characters” marks a date in the history of the 
Italian theatre which it will not be possible for the support- 
ers of the “old” drama to ignore. 
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CHINESE POEMS 


TRANSLATED BY WITTER BYNNER anp 
KIANG KANG-HU 


REMEMBERING MY BROTHERS 
ON A MOONLIGHT NIGHT 


By Tu Fu 


WANDERER hears drums, warning him of war, 
And that one cry of autumn from a wild-goose at the 
border, 

And he knows that the dews tonight will be frost 

With a moon less bright than the moon at home. 

O my brothers, lost to me and scattered? 

Life is nothing, lacking you! 

Yet if mails in time of peace go wrong— 

What can I hope for, during war? 


A VIEW OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Tu Fu 


NOW whitens mountains westward and the forts of 
three cities, 

Waters from the southern lakes flash on miles of bridge; 
Wind and dust from sea to sea shut me from my brothers; 
And my throat fills and I cry, being so far away. 
With nothing to await but the ills of old age, 
Counting for my country less than a grain of sand, 
I ride out to the edge of town and watch on the horizon, 
Day after day, the chaos of the world. 











ON THE GATE TOWER 
AT YUEH-Y ANG 


By Tu Fu 
ONG I had heard of Lake Tung-t’ing 


And now at last I have climbed the tower. 
Wu is to the east, and Chu to the south, 
Heaven and earth are endlessly floating. 

But not a word has come from kin or friends, 
I am old and sick and alone with my boat, 
North of the wall are wars and mountains— 
And here, by the rail, I can only cry. 


FAREWELL TO VICE PREFECT TU 
SETTING OUT FOR HIS OFFICIAL POST 
IN SHU 


By Wang Po 


Y a wall that circles the three Ch’in districts, 
In a mist that makes five rivers one, 
We bid each other a sad farewell, 
We two official wanderers. 
And yet, while the Four Seas bind our friendship 
And heaven remains our neighborhood, 
Why should you linger there at the cross-road, 
Rubbing your eyes like a heart-broken child? 





























THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
By WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 


I 


T the last Presidential Election, the Democratic Party 
was overwhelmingly defeated. The popular vote 
received by Coolidge, the Republican Candidate— 

15,717,426 votes—exceeded the popular vote received by 
Davis, the Democratic candidate by 7,331,188 votes; and 
the popular vote received by La Follette, the Progressive 
candidate, exceeded one-half of the popular vote received 
by Davis by 627,971 votes. While La Follette electors were 
elected in only one state of the Union—Wisconsin,—in no 
less than twelve states La Follette received a larger vote 
than Davis. Only two Democratic Senators—Walsh, of 
Montana, and Bratton, of New Mexico—were elected out- 
side of the limits of the eleven former Confederate States. 

The primary cause for the Democratic defeat was, un- 
questionably, the profound apprehension created in the 
minds of the conservative voters of the United States by 
the Progressive platform, its agrarian and proletarian 
planks, and, above all, its plank which advocated the sub- 
jection of the jurisdiction and authority of the Supreme 
Court to the caprices and passions of Congress; and by the 
highly inflammatory speeches of La Follette and Wheeler, 
the Progressive candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. This apprehension was awakened not only in 
the breasts of the conservative Republicans of the country 
but in those of thousands of conservative Democrats as well. 
The desertion from the Democratic Party to the Republican 
Party was not unlike that produced by the first candidacy 
of William J. Bryan for the Presidency on a Free Silver 
platform. It is safe to say that this desertion would not 
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have been so marked had the Democrats in the Senate dur- 
ing the first session of the 68th Congress not allowed them- 
selves to be drawn into close codperation with the Pro- 
gressive element in that body; and had the last Democratic 
Convention not adopted a platform, tinged to no little ex- 
tent with Progressive coloring, and nominated, as its can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency, two men 
so hopelessly antithetical to each other, in point of political 
background and ideas, as Davis and Bryan; one of whom 
was entirely too Eastern for the West, and the other en- 
tirely too Western for the East; but it is the belief of the 
writer that, no matter whom the Democratic Party might 
have nominated for the Presidency last year, he would have 
been defeated. Fear and anxiety, excited by the La Fol- 
lette Campaign, were morbidly acute and tense; the pro- 
nounced conservatism of Coolidge and his regular Repub- 
lican adherents seemed to offer the safest harbor of refuge 
for panic at such a crisis; and thousands of sober Demo- 
crats became more and more disinclined, as election day ap- 
proached, to take any risks with their cwn party candidates 
in a contest with the Progressive candidates. 

Will the Democratic Party ever get firmly on its legs 
again? ‘This question may be confidently answered in the 
affirmative. Its existence dates back unbrokenly to the 
early stages of our national history; it survived the shock of 
the surging Whig onset in 1840, of the Civil War, and of 
the Bryan brain-storm; it is invested with the glamour of 
such great names as those of Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilson; and the 
fundamental articles of its faith, resting, as they do, upon 
universal conceptions of justice and equality, can never be- 
come obsolete. It is impossible to think of American poli- 
tics without thinking of some national party deriving its life 
from the spirit of Jefferson’s inaugural: “Equal and exact 
justice to all men of whatever state or persuasion, religious 
or political; the support of the State Governments in all 
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their rights as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns, and the surest bulwarks against anti- 
Republican tendencies; the preservation of the General 
Government in its whole constitutional vigor as the sheet- 
anchor of our peace at home and safety abroad.” 

It is quite true that the old Jeffersonian principles of 
government have been profoundly influenced by the social, 
political and economic changes which have taken place since 
Jefferson’s day; but, like the intimations of immortality, of 
which Wordsworth speaks in his noble ode, they can never 
be “utterly abolished or destroyed” until the original linea- 
ments of the Federal Constitution shall have been entirely 
effaced. 

II 


To regain its lost place, the Democratic Party must stu- 
diously eschew all connection with the extreme principles 
and purposes of the Progressive Party, such as the public 
ownership of the railroads, the total abolition of the proc- 
ess of injunction in labor disputes, and the re-enactment of 
statutes by Congress, when declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court. The real object of the movement to bring 
about government ownership by confiscatory methods of 
valuation and arbitrary legislative rate-making is to build 
up on such ownership a solid structure of selfish political 
power. The entire abolition of the process of injunction 
in labor controversies would leave the State without any 
means of protecting itself against lawless violence in times 
of strikes except the billy and the bayonet; to which resort 
should never be had except in cases of over-riding necessity ; 
and were the calm judicial conclusions of the Supreme 
Court reversible by a heady, partisan body like Congress, 
our Government would, indeed, deserve the famous reproach 
of Macaulay that it is all sail and no anchor. Attacks upon 
the wealth, the industry and the Courts of the Country 
could have no effect except that of indefinitely deferring 
the return of the Democratic Party to power. They would 
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alienate from it the good will of the small as well as the big 
business world, the confidence of the ordinary savings-bank 
depositor or policy-holder, and of the industrial worker or 
farmer as well as that of the capitalist, and of the prosper- 
ous banker, manufacturer, merchant or trader. In other 
words, the Democratic Party would suffer as it suffered 
when it was discredited by its participation, limited or gen- 
eral, in the Greenback, the Populist and the Free Silver 
movements. The rabid Communist, the restless Socialist, 
the brainsick enthusiast, and the demagogic agitator consti- 
tute but a relatively small minority of the American Peo- 
ple. The sane, the conservative, the thrifty elements of so- 
ciety constitute the great majority, and, with the growth 
of radical influences in the United States, they are more 
and more tending to side with a conservative party like the 
Republican Party. 

In the next place, the Democratic Party should commit 
itself fully to the principles of taxation which have come to 
be known as the Mellon Tax Plan. The most important of 
these principles, namely that, if oppressive surtaxes are im- 
posed upon large incomes, the property producing them 
will be converted by the owners into tax-exempt securities, 
or corporate stock, or other protective holdings was earn- 
estly asserted, before Mr. Mellon acquired his great and de- 
served reputation as Secretary of the Treasury, by two re- 
cent Democratic Secretaries of the Treasury, David F. 
Houston and Carter Glass; and none of the Mellon tax 
principles are of a nature intrinsically to involve real party 
differences. In 1916, the net income returned by persons 
returning net income in excess of $300,000 per annum 
amounted to $992,972,986; in 1921, it amounted to only 
$153,534,305. When income steals off in this manner, the 
only way in which it can be lured back, for the purposes 
of taxation, is to reduce the surtax itself; with the result, of 
course, that the money would be re-employed in active busi- 
ness; and thereby not only promote the general economic 
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welfare of the country but alleviate, in particular, the tax- 
burdens of the smaller income tax-papers. As I have said 
on another occasion, the payment of taxes on incorporeal 
property in all of its forms is a thing to be secured by policy 
rather than by compulsion. 

The present federal tax on bona fide gifts should be re- 
voked. Why should all gifts be taxed merely because some 
are occasionally made mala fide? Inheritance taxation 
should be abandoned to the states exclusively. There is no 
reason why the Republican Party should have a monopoly 
of wise taxation and sound finance. There is nothing finer 
in the career of that great Democrat, Grover Cleveland, 
than his fearless replenishment of the federal gold reserves 
by the sale of bonds as fast as they were depleted by the 
endless chain of a perverse currency law. It was mainly 
by the efforts of Woodrow Wilson and Carter Glass, both 
Democrats, that the Federal Reserve Banking Law, one 
of the most memorable enactments of our times, was finally 
passed. Among the ablest Secretaries of the Treasury 
within the last fifty or sixty years, have been three Demo- 
crats, McAdoo, Houston and Glass. No good reason can 
be given, therefore, why the Democratic Party should not 
be a fit instrument for the most urgent undertaking that is 
now demanding public attention; that is to say, the reduc- 
tion of federal and local taxation which has reached such a 
height that, as has been frequently demonstrated, it is en- 
tirely possible for a man to die, leaving a large estate, only 
to have it completely absorbed by Federal and State taxes 
of one kind or another. The frightful increase of taxation 
in the United States, is far the most distressing phenome- 
non of our political life at the present hour; and the Demo- 
cratic Party could not adopt a shrewder policy than that of 
championing the economies and improved methods by which 
alone this menace can be abated. 

In the next place, the Democratic Party should take a 
firm stand against the paternalistic tendencies and the en- 
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croachments on the rights of the states which have become 
so prominent in the operations of the Federal Government. 
That its enormous growth should have been attended by 
some extensions of federal authority into the province of 
State benevolence was to be expected, and the increased 
centralization in it of a large part of all the powers that be- 
long to political sovereignty could not but follow from the 
intimate intercourse between the states which has been 
brought about by modern facilities of intereommunication, 
the triumph of the national idea in Civil War, and its con- 
stitutional sequels; and the 18th and 19th Amendments. But 
the consolidation of the federal jurisdiction is now going on 
at a rate which threatens soon to eat into the very core of 
State authority. Not to speak of such centralizing Acts of 
Congress as the cotton futures act, the grain futures act, 
the packers and stockyards act, the maternity and infancy 
welfare act, or of the organization of such an invasion of 
State regulation as the Federal Children’s Bureau in the 
Department of Labor, the present pendency of the Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal Constitution, which pro- 
poses to endow Congress with the power to limit, regulate 
or prohibit the labor of all persons under 18 years of age, is 
a startling illustration of the extent to which Congress is 
prepared to push federal dominion into the very vitals of 
the domestic life of the States. Closely associated with this 
proposition is the movement on foot in and outside of Con- 
gress to vest the control of education throughout the Union 
in the Federal Government. A companion movement is 
the one to amend the Constitution by giving Congress the 
power to pass uniform laws relating to marriage and di- 
vorce. ‘To say nothing of the rest of the United States, it 
is curious to ask what the situation of the South would be 
when Congress had the power not only to forbid a 17-year 
old boy, when not at school, to help his father in the latter’s 
cotton or tobacco field, but to require white and black chil- 
dren to sit side by side on the same bench in school, and to 
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legitimate intermarriage between whites and blacks. Nat- 
urally enough, these consolidating tendencies have been ac- 
companied by a steady increase of paternalistic sentiment 
on the part of the people of the United States; even where 
they have not actually made for Socialism itself. Espe- 
cially is this true of certain portions of the West where 
State background is wanting, where but a short time ago 
states were only public lands or territories, and where the 
habit of relying upon Federal supervision and pecuniary aid 
is, in consequence, very deeply rooted. But there is not a lit- 
tle to indicate that the same spirit is creeping over the South, 
once the very citadel of individualism and local autonomy. 
Not only did nine Democratic members of the Senate from 
the South vote, during the first session of the 68th Con- 
gress, for the submission to the people of the Child Labor 
Amendment, but all, or practically all, of the members of 
the Senate from the South voted during the second session 
of the same Congress in favor of giving the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to manufacture commercial fertilizers 
at Muscle Shoals in competition with its own citizens. 

The Democratic Party should also seek to secure the re- 
peal of the Volstead Act; so that each state of the Union 
may be free, in accordance with its own local usages, habits 
and convictions, to allow or disallow to its citizens the use, 
within the limitations of the 18th Amendment, of light 
wines and beer. In the great cities of the United States, 
at any rate, that Act is supported by no moral sanction 
whatever, and serves no purpose but that of bringing the 
most reputable and the most disreputable elements of hu- 
man society into the closest working relations; with all the 
general depravation of morals and widespread contempt of 
law that such an unnatural liaison is certain to engender. 
Nor can the state of things in rural communities be much 
better; seeing that last year more stills were discovered in 


12 of the “dry” Southern States than in 32 of the other 
States. 
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IIil 


The Democratic Party cannot afford to be a mere con- 
servative party. Nationally speaking, it has, ever since 
the Civil War, been the minority party; and the reputation 
of the Republican Party for staunch, not to say hidebound, 
conservatism is too well established for the Democratic 
Party to compete with it in that respect alone. It should 
continue, as it has done in the past, to rebuke class-selfish- 
ness, to assail monopoly and special privilege in every form, 
and fearlessly to uphold in all regards the rights of the 
People. In a land with such a vast business structure as 
ours, there will always be a function of this kind to be per- 
formed by one of the great national parties. But in the 
League of Nations the Democratic Party has an issue of a 
character even to irradiate the vision and to vivify the ener- 
gies of the strongest and noblest party that any Common- 
wealth has ever known. Far the most momentous question 
of our day is this: Is the world to be deluged with blood 
and steeped in misery again by another such hideous war as 
the World-War? Fifty-six nations of the earth have re- 
sponded to that question by organizing the League, and 
pledging to it their joint support; and already its healing 
and restraining hand has repeatedly made itself beneficently 
felt. Up to the present time, the relations of the Repub- 
lican Party to the League have been marked by hypocrisy, 
factious pettiness, and a provincial, if not parochial, pur- 
blindness; and it is time for the United States to give up 
the idea of sneaking into the League by its back door, and 
to walk resolutely and proudly through its front door to its 
Council table, and to assume our proper share of the bur- 
dens and responsibilities of World-Peace. The popular 
referendum on the League, called for by the last national 
platform of the Democratic Party, should be ignored by 
it. The electoral defeats, if any, which have been inflicted 
upon it by the League issue, should be disregarded by it as 
it disregarded defeat when Grover Cleveland was nomi- 
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nated and elected in 1892 on the issue of Tariff Reform, 
after he had been defeated in 1888 on the same issue. 
That the United States will forever remain outside of the 
Council Chamber of the League is an idea irreconcilable 
with the manner in which the expanding moral aspirations 
of the human race and the Providence of God have hereto- 
fore asserted their influence in the progress of humanity. 
Come what may, the Democratic Party should be prepared 
at the earliest opportunity to risk its fortunes, as Wilson 
risked his life, in maintaining the Supreme obligation that 
the United States owes both to itself and the world to enter 
into the League and its Court. 














POETRY 


OAR AND MAST 
\ s THEN first I strove, none came to aid, 


And how I strove none cared, 
It was the same to man or maid 


Whether I feared or dared. 


And so I grew a hardy thing 
And held my way alone, 

And now in joy my song I sing 
And call my soul my own. 


Oh, I have learned ’tis good at last 
To face the whelming odds, 

Let others trust to oar and mast, 
My fate be with the gods! 


Jessie B. RirrENHOUSE 


ILLUSIONS 


AST night in sleep there ran through me Elysian 
Delights like these, of memory and vision: 


The long creamy fall of surf on beaches 
Which trouble nor rumor of trouble ever reaches. 
A mocking bird on the brink of a bog singing, 
Then over the rose of sunset egrets winging. 
Cloud-veils, parted by priestly winds to show 
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A sacred mountain’s mystic mitre of snow. 

The moon, a silver bubble of illusion 

Blown from the lips of twilight’s soft confusion. 
Night, then deeper night, and on its pool 
Lotos-stars, silent and beautiful, 

Drifting toward Nirvana’s dreamless Cool. 


CaLE Youne RIceE 


SHROUD SONG 


NLY asters gone to seed, 
Goldenrod and fennel-weed 

Make her meager diadem, 
Brede her ‘snowy cuffs and hem. 
Stitch the blossoms gone to feather 
On her breast where frost’s the weather; 
Here a sprig and there a spray— 
Loveliness has gone its way. 
There are those who had as lief 
Be buried with remembered grief 
As live a long long time with it 
Stuck in the live heart it has split. 
Asters here.—Her only care 
Was breathing anything but air; 
Her only wish—let’s lay them slanted, 
So—a simple one, and granted. 


WittiAMm ALEXANDER PERCY 











A FLOWER OF MULLEIN 


AM too near, too clear a thing for you, 
A flower of mullein in a crack of wall, 
The villagers half-see, or not at all, 
Part of the weather, like the wind or dew. 
You love to pluck the different, and find 
Stuff for your joy in cloudy loveliness; 
You love to fumble at a door, and guess 
At some strange happening that may wait behind. 
Yet life is full of tricks, and it is plain, 
That men drift back to some worn field or roof, 
To grip at comfort in a room, a stair; 
To warm themselves at some flower down a lane: 
You, too, may long, grown tired of the aloof, 
For the sweet surety of the common air. 
LizeTtre WoopwortH Reese 


OVER SALEVE 
(Geneva) 


VER Saléve I heard a skylark singing 
Blesséd be Beauty, Beauty! We soared and swirled, 
In very ecstasy of flight outflinging 
His breathless music on a broken world. 
Joy, the sole faith of that so tiny flyer 
Twining unnumbered notes in psalms of praise, 
Lifted him up on high and ever higher 
Till the blue heaven hid him from my gaze. 
Still he adored, flooding the sky and mountain 
With delicate waves of sound more silver-sweet 
Than the pure flowing of a pebbled fountain 
To desert-farers fainting in the heat. 
Beggar am I for Beauty’s least caress; 
The little lark knows all her loveliness. 
Grorce Herpert CLARKE 
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BEE AND BLOSSOM 
By DALLAS LORE SHARP 


“The cloggit busy humming bees, 
That never think to drone, 
On flowers and flourishes of trees 
Collect their liquor brown.” 


HEY also gather pollen. Every spring the cucum- 
ber man buys my spare bees. His cucumber houses, 


long glass houses under tropic heat, are jungles of 
riotous vines by the beginning of our New England March, 
and breaking into starry bloom. Immediately the blossom- 
ing begins, the gardener hurries to me for bees. He must 
put one hive, at least, in every house, else the crop will fail. 
The luxuriant growth of leaf and tendril and perfect flow- 
ers is in vain without the fertilizing bees. The golden petals 
stand with tapers ready for the living flame, but only the 
bees can bring the coal from off the altar. Unless they 
come, the flower fades, the stem withers, the promised fruit 
is less than ashes. 

You should hear the humming in the steamy, heavy air! 
The whole colony seems abroad within the low-roofed house. 
And a colony is required. A few bees will not suffice. 
There are thousands of the blossoms. The humid air is 
staggering. ‘The sticky pollen is not easily disseminated, 
and a bee to a blossom is none too many. Even so, the 
strongest colony will scarce survive the fruiting season. 
While yet no bluebird has been heard, nor a pussy willow 
seen beside the snowy brook, to step within this sweltering 
greenery amid the close-caught humming of a hive of bees 
is to feel as a shock the tremendous passage between our 
New England winter and the full-blown spring. 

The more shocking thing to the novice, however, is the 
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thought of this strange relationship of flower and bee: that 
a cucumber, if not born of a bee, is more truly brought by 
her than ever was a baby by a stork. From blossom to blos- 
som she hums, collecting honey, and picking up in her 
thrifty way a little pollen for her brood, but she is quite un- 
conscious of her real mission in this house of beautiful, im- 
potent bloom. Her own needs are all-important to her. 
Not so in the gardener’s thought; to him the needs of the 
blossoms are all-important. What is prime to one is inci- 
dental to the other. In Nature’s plan, however, there is 
nothing incidental. All is prime, nectar, and pollen, and 
bee and blossom and the gardener. All are links of equal 
strength in the great chain of life which binds us with all 
creation in one interdependent, harmonious whole. 

The pollen of the cucumber with its sperm cells cannot 
fly on the wings of the wind from flower to flower, nor, un- 
assisted, reach the stigmas within the separate corolla cups. 
Do not ask me when it happened, or how it happened, that 
these flowers threw themselves upon the mercy of insects. 
We only know that it is so—that the blossom of the cucum- 
ber is helplessly dependent upon the bee. So too is the 
cucumber grower. He has covered acres of ground with 
glass houses; he employs a score of workmen; he lives in a 
great elm-shaded house across the road, and owns another 
house at the shore; and a winter home in Florida, and lands 
as well as houses, and the over-many things that wealth can 
buy—made possible for him wholly by the pollenizing bees. 

Formerly he did the work with his own clumsy hand, 
transferring the pollen with a tiny brush from one blossom 
to another, an infinitely laborious and costly process. Mean- 
while in the hives beneath his orchard here slept the work- 
ers, who would have been up and about the business for him 
with defter, faster fingers, had he but known enough to set 
them in out of the sleepy snow. How much superior a bee 
is for a bee’s work than a man! This delicate and tedious 
task for the gardener is a work the bee puts through with 
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any part of her body, a quite inescapable job for her as she 
bumps and blunders about the blossom. Feathered from 
top to toe with pollen brushes, fitted out with pollen combs, 
and carrying a big pollen basket on each of her thighs, she 
is not only equipped, she is ordained to this ministry, called 
since the first cucumber was contemplated, to unite the 
helpless lovers in this golden flower, destined for each other, 
but dissevered by circumstances and forlorn. And it is 
more than a marriage. Pollen and ovule are made one. 
And almost as truly joined, in almost as close a compact, 
are flower and bee. Thus only can the bee find bread and 
a living. Thus only can the flower find its fulfilling. 

The cucumber is what the botanists call moncoecious—sta- 
mens in one flower and pistils in another on the same stem. 
Science is justified in saying that the separation is to avoid 
too close interbreeding, or, to put it positively, to enjoy the 
greater vitality which it is amply proved, results from cross- 
fertilization. Even among the “perfect” flowers, those with 
male and female parts in the same blossom, and thus self- 
fertilizing, there is required an occasional crossing of pol- 
lens to insure sustained strength generation after genera- 
tion. With the cucumber, and many another flower of sep- 
arate sexes, cross-fertilization is constantly essential. Some 
of them could not set so much as a seed except for such out- 
side assistance. Flower must be mated to a different flower, 
a brokerage which, for the cucumbers, has always been 
handled by insects and especially by the bees. 

Wedding fees are involved. The bees do not act without 
commissions of nectar and pollen. The fee held out by the 
flowers is the nectar, but quite as necessary for bee life is 
the “bread” which is made out of the pollen, of which the 
flower is nothing niggard. The excess of pollen grains over 
seed cells in any flower is amazing, clearly indicating the 
pains Nature takes to make marriage sure, and with what 
alarm she views the hazards of conception and birth. ‘Each 
anther of the peony has been estimated to produce 21,000 
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gains of pollen; and if there are 174 stamens to a flower, 
there would be 3,654,000 grains. In wistaria there are said 
to be 7,000 grains to each ovule.” What magnificent spend- 
ing! What splendid wasting! But some of it is gathered 
by the bees. And thanks to 


“The cloggit busy humming bees,” 


some of it, one of those 7,000 grains, will find its destined 
ovule. Life will thus be saved, and all the waste forgotten! 

If it is business with the bees, it is romance for the flow- 
ers, their love story with as complex and pretty a plot as 
ever novelist devised. 

A life principle is involved in cross-fertilization, which 
seems almost a law of the universe, so generally is it ac- 
cepted. Yet life must have been started differently. The 
separation of the sexes and the union of different strains 
came after the original plans of perfection, as if these per- 
fect plans had failed in application. The “perfect” flower 
lacks the irregularity of life. Its logic is correct—were life 
wholly correct when it is correct and less than correct in 
death! The perfect flower is for a pattern. A living flower 
is better than a perfect one, and Nature has been put to it, 
wit and invention taxed, to keep life out of the embalming 
hands of Logic, preferring the hazards of posterity to the 
timeless security of the tomb. Better a broomstick cane 
than a coffin, however correct, is Nature’s argument. 

How much less bright, less fragrant, and less clever the 
world would be if it lacked the chance of error, the oppor- 
tunity to undo and put together in a different, wiser way! 
If there is wisdom, as the sages say, in our mistakes, then 
Nature herself was never wiser than in her first perfections. 
Theology agrees with Science here. The counsel of perfec- 
tion is as dangerous as a conscience of the same. The first 
perfect pair could not endure their paradise; either they 
must quit the garden or each other. And how inane the 
children of this pair, had Nature not suspected the first 
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mother’s perfections and spoiled them quickly! An apple 
we say, but more likely it was “a little red box of courage” 
which Eve plucked from off the family tree, disgusted with 
her too even cheek, and handed down to all her discontented 
daughters. Nature knew the need of rouge before the first 
rose bloomed. She taught the sweet thing how to pain her 
perfect heart, upset her perfect pulse and blush! 

We know that cross-fertilization, for all its chance and 
hazards, guards both strength and beauty in its careless 
hold. The vast coniferous forests, folded about the shoul- 
ders of our continent, and the grasses clothing the body of 
the world, are pollinated by the winds. The orchids in their 
hanging gardens are pollinated by the insects. Life takes 
the risk involved. It is part of the universal law of survival, 
the fittest sought out and found by the careless bees! With 
the bees there comes an element of co-operation into the 
strife, something of give where everywhere is only take, 
making neither a lull nor a truce in the struggle, but intro- 
ducing a new spirit and principle into conduct. 

Not all of the flowers—comparatively few, indeed—de- 
pend for fertilization upon the hive bees. The brighter, the 
sweeter, the more irregular the blossom, however, the surer 
it is to be pollinated by some insect visitor, beetle, or fly, or 
moth, or butterfly, or bee. The honeysuckles and some 
other long-tubed flowers are dependent upon the humming- 
birds that have feathers about the base of the bill acting as 
highly specialized pollen brushes. Many flowers are occa- 
sionally, or habitually, self-fertilizing. Yet even with these, 
with every flower, cross-fertilization occurs at necessary in- 
tervals, this being the evident purpose of Nature for all, as 
if a more abundant, more beautiful life might thus result, 
as seems beyond all question true. Giving the more highly 
developed to the insects, Nature has intrusted the less showy 
flowers to the wind, the other great go-between in this ex- 
quisite work, who carries the vital dust for most of the wood- 
land trees, the sedges, rushes, weeds, and the common 
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grasses, using a brush that sometimes covers the pistils of a 
prairie, a forest, a mountain range at a single sweep, and 
even leaves the blue sky stained with sulphurous pollen 
clouds. 

When seed year returns to the cone-bearing trees the 
winds will carry the dry-winged pollen grains far into the 
air, like yellow smoke, drifting with it out to sea, where it 
has settled on the decks of ships a thousand miles from 
shore. What though the stamen and seed are in different 
cones? What though the thin flat ovules have neither 
style nor stigma to catch the passing dust? Can this fine 
rain fail to sift between the open scales of the pine cone and 
fall on the naked germ with the touch of life? 

The wind is an older minister than the bees. The flower- 
less plants, like the conifer, were a strong people on the 
earth before the flowering plants, such as the cucumber, 
with their nurses, the bees, arrived. The pollen cloud and 
the blowing wind belong to a simpler, more prodigal period 
of life than we know now. Nature is still so lavish of noth- 
ing as of the vital element of life. Her will to live tran- 
scends all other purposes. She is an endless nuptial, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage by every minister, even by the 
blind and wayward breeze. The other day at a cathedral 
door I saw the slow, solemn procession of a funeral emerg- 
ing, and as I looked, there, waiting impatiently to enter, 
running ahead of the clocks, as lovers will, stood a wedding 
party, the young bride veiled from the eyes of her lover, as 
if she had learned her art from the purple orchids that she 
wore. 

No, she is self-taught. She will know what to do at the 
approach of her lover. The ancient pine cones know. It is 
interesting to see that, outside of these “flowerless” plants, 
like the pines, all of the true flowers that are fertilized by 
the wind have extended styles and stigmas, feathered, or 
branched, or hairy, so as readily to catch the pollen-laden 
breezes as they drift past; whereas the insect lovers, like the 
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orchids and the cucumber, have knobbed, or lobed, or 
pointed, and generally viscid stigmas with which to lay sure, 
and even violent, hold of the precious dust brought on the 
body of the calling butterfly or bee. 

Whether the visitor comes for pollen or nectar, or is hunt- 
ing the flowers for prey, it can scarcely avoid contact with 
the fertilizing powder, or fail to carry some of it away. And 
the passing insects seem certainly as numerous as the flow- 
ers. Did you ever look into a blossom and not find some 
insect caller there? Yet many a flower is forgotten, un- 
mated, and dies unfruitful. There are insect enemies 
aplenty, but not enough friendly visitors to go around. I 
have known the very winds to fail in the walnut orchards of 
California, while among the clover fields and apple orchards 
here in Hingham the bees are often so few, or else the 
weather at blossom time is so cold, that the insects cannot 
fly, and as a result there will be no seed in the clover and 
little fruit will set and ripen on the trees. 

What if the bees, in addition to the fruits and the clovers, 
had to visit every pine-cone scale, and all of the catkins of 
the oaks, and be responsible for each wheat, and oat, and 
rye head, and each silken pistil of every separate kernel 
of corn, and all of the reeds and sedges, all of the rushes 
and the infinite small grasses! Only the wind has wings 
enough and fingers enough to feel out each least, each in- 
dividual, one of all these myriad multitudes, and to each 
bring her own and not another’s babe. 

Our scientists (men of feeling) classify the plants with 
reference to the method, or the agent, of their pollination: 
the Anemophilz, for example, or wind lovers; the Ento- 
mophilz, or insect lovers; the Hydrophile, or water lovers 
—those whose pollen is distributed by the brooks or in the 
drifting waters of the pond, as in the case of the curious 
tape grass, Vallisneria spiralis, known to duck hunters as 
“wild celery.” 


Leaving the agent out of account, we can and do group 
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the plants according to the shift they make, or the device 
they use, to insure themselves against self-fertilization. Be- 
fore one goes far in beekeeping one ought to take a course 
in the botany of his bee pasture, studying especially the 
shapes and relations of corollas, stamens, pistils, and nec- 
taries among his flowers, in order to know the part his bees 
are taking in the pretty, the intriguing, the tremendous play 
of Life, running from maplebloom to aster-time in the 
theater of the field. 

Just what happens when a bee slips into an apple blos- 
som? What different thing takes place on her entering a 
violet? or the pendant jewel of the touch-me-not? or when 
she lights on the tip of the mountain sage? 

The typical flower consists of sepals, petals, stamens, 
with their filaments and anthers, and an ovary made up of 
seeds and style and stigma. In this typical flower the sta- 
mens stand in a ring around the pistil, and when ripe shed 
their vitalizing pollen over the ready stigma, whether the 
bees come or stay away. But this is too easy, too lazy, and 
so too highly dangerous to the best welfare of the race, and 
is not always. to be allowed—not to be tolerated at all in 
many a high-strung flower. Whether in plants or animals, 
inbreeding is almost inevitably followed by deterioration, 
the inbred species falling behind in strength or color or 
place. And while many species of flowers regularly pro- 
ceed thus, regularly seem to fertilize their own flowers and 
survive, yet probably no species exclusively does so, its 
vigor and fecundity being due to an occasional unnoticed 
infusion of new blood by accidental cross-pollinization. 
Most of the self-fertilizing flowers are inconspicuous and 
lowly. We may not call it the law of Life, though it cer- 
tainly seems to be the working principle of Life, that the 
perfect flower be modified so as to make self-fertilization 
difficult or impossible. And the shifts, the devices resorted 
to, seem little short of conscious tricks up Life’s sleeve to 
play upon herself, as if, knowing well how prone to evil is 
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the sweet face of the flower and the human heart, she goes 
out to meet herself with trick for trick, separating the lov- 
ers, thwarting, delaying, and deceiving them for their good. 
It is almost inexplicable to see Life rearranging the perfect 
adjustment of pistil and stamen and stigma so as to fore- 
stall her logical, but fatal, first-perfect plan. 

Here, for example, are male flowers on one plant and 
the female on another, as in the red maples along my 
meadow, the pistillate (female) trees a deep rich garnet 
when fully open and yielding honey for the bees, the stami- 
nate trees (there happens to be but one among these of 
mine—at the bend of the stream) a sunburst of gold in its 
dusty anthers, and roaring the warm day long with wings 
that are rushing the pollen away to the hives. 

From the swamp maples down to the humble tape grass 
or “wild celery” of the ponds we find cases of this separa- 
tion of the two kinds of flowers on different plans, the “wild 
celery” having no intercourse with the bees, as it is one of 
the plants whose marriage broker is the water; but so devi- 
ous is Life in her determination to wed this flower to fresh 
stock that, not even in the catasetum, the most amazing of 
the orchids, does she show more ingenuity. The female 
flower of the “wild celery” unwinds on a wire-like spiral 
stem from the root at the bottom, up to the surface of the 
pond, where it rides at anchor in the sun. Meantime the 
male flower, while yet a mere bud, breaks free from its pa- 
rental moorings below, and swimming up to the surface, 
floats like a drifting mine, tossed by the swirl of the pick- 
erel, driven this way and that by the breeze, until, ripe for 
its thrilling work, a small wave dashing it against the 
anchored female flower, it explodes and the fertilizing 
miracle is done. Not wholly done, for now the wiry cable 
of the female flower, quivering with new life, begins to re- 
coil, wound by some windlass far below, and twisting spir- 
ally downward, draws its pregnant flower back to the oozy 
bottom of the pond, where the fruit is matured and the won- 
derful cycle is complete. 
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There are plants, like the cucumber, having separate 
male and female flowers, but both sexes on the same stem; 
and others that, instead of separate sexes, have perfect 
flowers, but of two shapes: one flower with long stamens and 
short pistils, the other on the same plant exactly the re- 
verse—with long pistils and short stamens. 'The bee, com- 
ing to the blossom with the long stamens and reaching in 
for honey, butts her head against the tall-standing anthers, 
covering it with pollen, but unable to push her dusty head 
down far enough in the corolla cup to touch the short stigma 
on its short style below, flies away without effecting fertili- 
zation; but alighting on the next flower, she finds a tall ripe 
stigma exactly at the relative position of the ripe anthers 
of the first blossom, and going down for the nectar, bumps 
her pollen-covered head against the stigma and cross-ferti- 
lizes the flower—having carried the pollen from the long- 
stamened flowers to the flower of the long pistil, as she will 
carry the pollen of the short-stamened flower to the flower 
of the short pistil. And thus Life, between the blossom 
and the bee, manages to escape the net of her pretty logic, 
sacrificing symmetry for strength, giving up conformity 
for vitality, but achieving also an undreamed, almost an un- 
parented beauty. 

Life fools herself with many a curious subterfuge. Flower 
and bee are party to some very strange, some very human 
behavior. Here is Life playing with the clock, her punc- 
tuality a pose, her bold word positing one thing, her actions 
leading to many a different inference. In several groups 
of flowers like the Compositz and the Umbelliferz (the par- 
sley family), the pink, mallow, lobelia, and campanula fam- 
ilies, the blossoms are for the most part perfect, both sta- 
mens and pistils present, and designed for each other, their 
mating appointed from the foundation of the world. But 
the clock is allowed to bring on the pistil in one flower ahead 
of the stamens, and the stamens in another flower ahead of 
the pistils, so that stamens and pistils in the same flower 
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cannot meet and marry, the broker bees coming into the 
unhappy situation and arranging matters between ripe sta- 
mens on one flower and ripe pistils on another, finding them 
each a mate, and leaving them all living happy ever after. 

Race suicide is prevented in some other families, which 
have perfect flowers, by lovers’ quarrels. Pistils and sta- 
mens mature at the same time in these blossoms, but delib- 
erately turn their backs upon each other and refuse to meet, 
the anthers opening outward, or the stigma curling back- 
ward, so that the bee, entering the flower, does not recon- 
cile the lovers, but marries them off to strangers further on 
in her nuptial round. 

Far beyond these shifts Life goes in her fear of conven- 
tion and the counsel of perfection. Some flowers have 
aborted anthers, some aborted pistils; in some, if touched 
with their own pollen, there is no power to accept it; in oth- 
ers self-pollination is poisonous and fatal unless counter- 
acted by pollen brought from another flower, even a differ- 
ent variety or species of flower, by the ministering bees. 
Naturally there has gone on, as part of this purpose to im- 
prove the strain and vitalize the life of the plant, a great 
deal of change in shape, many lovely, many harsh, and even 
grotesque departures from the norm. Nothing in the field 
of botany is more absorbing than the comparative study of 
these modifications of flower forms in order to accomplish, 
through the agency of wind, or water, or insect, or bat, or 
bird, or snail, the constant intermingling of new blood 
among creatures who have neither wings nor feet, and whose 
life, by logic or by working plan, has been and must be, 
largely bisexual. 

And strangely enough, if the flower has been modified 
for this vital end, the agents, too, and the bees particularly, 
though only mere agents, have undergone a series of changes 
in body as adjustments to the flowers, that bring blossom 
and bee closer together than breathing, certainly closer 
than hands and feet. 











EDGAR ALLAN POE AND THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 
‘ (Yt ier wrists and fingers make writing slow 


and laborious, but while writing to you I lose the 

sense of these in the recollections of ancient times, 
when youth made health and happiness out of everything. 
I forget for a while this hoary winter of age, when we can 
think of nothing but how to keep ourselves warm by the fire 
and how to get rid of our heavy penalties until the friendly 
hand of death shall rid us of it all at once. Against this 
tedium vite, however, my dear friend, I am now fortunately 
mounted on a hobby, which, indeed, I mounted some thirty 
or forty years ago, but whose amble is still sufficient to give 
exercise and amusement to an octagenarian writer. This 
is the establishment of a university for the education of all 
succeeding generations of youth in this Republic.” Thus 
wrote Thomas Jefferson to his old friend, John Adams, on 
October 12, 1823. 

On Monday, March 7, 1825, this dream hobby, which Jef- 
ferson had ridden for some forty years, became a reality, 
and the University of Virginia, without ceremony or cele- 
bration, opened its doors for the instruction of youth. There 
were fifty students present on that opening day, and one 
hundred and sixteen enrolled during that first session, which 
ended on December 15th, having lasted nine months and 
eight days. 

The second session began February 1, 1826. Thirty-four 
students matriculated on that day. By February 14, one 
hundred and thirty-one students had matriculated. On 
that day—St. Valentine’s Day—a century ago, a group of 
five students enrolled their names, and among them was & 
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slender lad of seventeen, named Edgar Allan Poe, who 
thus became No. 136 out of a total enrollment of one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven for the entire session, which ended 
at Christmas, 1826. 

Poe at first roomed on the Lawn, in a room the location 
of which is not known, but later he moved to No. 13 West 
Range, now set apart as a Poe Shrine. 

It is interesting to have knowledge that Poe was not 
without athletic prowess. He swam across the James 
River, at a point where the distance was six miles. He was 
an excellent boxer, and once jumped twenty-one feet and 
six inches on a level with a running start of twenty yards. 

Poe elected to take the “tickets” or classes in Greek, 
Latin, French, Spanish, and Italian, and there is no evi- 
dence that he failed to do his work well. He ranked fourth 
in Senior Latin in a class of ten, and sixth in the final re- 
port in Senior French. He was publicly commended for a 
verse translation from Tasso. Poe’s classes came between 
7:30 and 9:30 each day, including Saturday. In the long 
hours at his disposal, he probably spent much time in the 
Library, situated for the first part of his life at the Univer- 
sity in the upper front room of what is now the Colonnade 
Club, and the latter months of his stay, in the circular room, 
then just completed, of the old Rotunda. It is recorded 
that he borrowed from the Library, during the session, the 
following books: 


Rollin’s Histoire Ancienne 
Robertson’s America 
Marshall’s Washington 
Voltaire’s Historie Particuliére 
Dulief’s Nature Displayed. 


But I think it may be taken for granted that he read in the 
Library room itself many other and very different books 
from this rather dull and stuffy list. It is not difficult to 
fancy him poring over Byron, and especially over Cole- 
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ridge. One can almost recapture the gleam in his eye and 
the illumination of his face as he scans that flesh-creeping, 
menacing stanza in the “Ancient Mariner:” 


“Like one that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 
Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


Neither is it difficult to imagine Jefferson himself, who 
was much about the Library and the University, taking note 
of the sad-faced youngster who probably wrote, or con- 
ceived, “Tamerlane and Other Poems” during his residence 
there, as he published them the midsummer following. 

It is certain that Poe gambled and drank at the Univer- 
sity. It was a gaming and bibulous age, and a similar 
charge might be truthfully laid against some contemporaries 
of his, later distinguished as scholars, ecclesiastics, and 
statesmen; but it should be understood that he was not ex- 
pelled, dismissed, or disciplined in any fashion whatever. 
During his academic life, six students withdrew, three were 
suspended, and three expelled. Poe was not included in 
any of these categories. He was a lonely figure among the 
high-spirited groups then in attendance at the University, 
rambling much about the hills and valleys encircling Char- 
lottesville, and giving much time to the activities of the 
Jefferson Literary Society. 

There is something mystical and unrevealed about the 
brief stay at this University of this imaginative, emotional, 
creative boy. Thomas Jefferson died on July 4, 1826, in 
the midst of the second session of the University. This 
must have made a great stir about the institution to which 
he was so intimately attached, as it did throughout the young 
republic. Yet, though Poe must have had knowledge of the 
world fame of the Father of the University, only once, so 
far as I can find, in all his writings, and that casually, the 
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name of Jefferson appears. His failure to be impressed in 
any way by the great philosopher and statesman is a testi- 
mony to his carelessness of political honors and his complete 
absorption in the purely artistic aspects of man and nature. 
Napoleon once said “My estate is comprised of glory.” 
Poe’s estate was comprised of imagination, and on that 
glamorous ground he lived and died. On this centennial an- 
niversary of his matriculation, I have the desire to speak of 
him in no critical or technical fashion. That task belongs 
to those who make of his supreme artistry the study of their 
lives. I would care to utter, in this first issue of the Vir- 
GINIA QUARTERLY Review, dedicated to literature and the 
humanities, some intimate words expressing for him the ten- 
derness and affection which his University has always borne 
for him, as well in the days of his waywardness and eclipse 
as in this time when the star of his fame has climbed to the 
zenith and is shining there with intense and settled glory. 
There is nothing finer in the world than the love that men 
bear for institutions, unless it be the solemn pride which 
institutions display in men who have partaken of their bene- 
fits. Seven cities claimed the birth of Homer dead through 
which the living Homer begged his bread. That experi- 
ence of the elder world is repeated today, save the number 
of cities is four instead of seven through which the living 
Poe suffered and struggled. It is the same old story, too, 
of outward defeat and apparent oblivion, and yet of inward 
victory and a sure grasping of enduring fame. 

I may be frank and say that there was a time when Poe 
did not greatly appeal to me. I felt the sheer, clear beauty 
of his song, indeed, as one might feel the beauty of the lark’s 
song, but his detachment from the world of men, where my 
interests most centred, left me unresponsive and simply 
curious. The great name of poet had held place in my 
thinking as signifying a prophet, or as a maker of divine 
music for men to march by towards serener heights. My 
notion of the poet came down to me out of the Hebraic 
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training that all of our consciences receive; and Poe did not 
fit into this conception. I have come, however, to see the 
limitations of that view, and to behold something admirable 
and strange and wonderful in this proud, gifted man, who 
loved beauty and mystery, who had such genius for feeling 
the pain of life and the wonder of it, who grasped so vainly 
at its peace and calm, and who suffered, one feels, a thou- 
sand deaths under its disciplines and conventions. To me 
the glory of Poe as a man is that though whipped and 
scourged by human frailties he was able to keep his heart 
and vision unstained and to hold true to the finest thing in 
him, so that out of this fidelity to his very best there issued 
immortal work. 

World poets like world conquerors are very rare. Not 
many universities have had the fortune to shelter a world 
poet, and to offer him any nourishment. Christ College, at 
Cambridge, has warmed itself at the fire of Milton’s genius 
for three hundred years. In our own young land, with its 
short intellectual annals, Williams College sheltered Bryant 
for.a while and Virginia, Poe, and Harvard, Emerson, Low- 
ell and Holmes; Bowdoin, Longfellow, and Oglethorpe, a 
little college in Georgia, that other child of genius and mis- 
fortune, Sidney Lanier. We might say, therefore, that 
only four out of the four hundred American colleges, have 
sheltered great poets, and perhaps only two, poets of world 
wide fame, and perhaps only one, a world artist. No such 
an one as Sophocles or Virgil or Dante or Shakespeare, to 
be sure, but a world poet in a legitimate and classic sense. 
In many of these colleges minor poets have appeared, who 
have sung truly and clearly, like our own Thompson, and 
Lucas, and Page, and Lindsay Gordon and Armistead Gor- 
don. So long is the list of the great singers who knew no 
college training, and so short the list of those who did, that 
we may well cherish our high privileges in the fame of Poe. 

I have often wondered just what the University of Vir- 
ginia did for Poe in that short year of his life there. He 
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makes no mention of the University in his writings, but that 
is like him and his detachment from time and place. He 
saw the University when it was young. He must have 
heard much talk about him, of the dreams and hopes for the 
new institution founded on the western borders by the 
statesman whose renown then filled the world. The great 
philosopher of democracy and the great classic artist must 
have often passed each other on the Lawn and doubtless 
often held speech with each other, as I have indicated, little 
dreaming that each would share with the other the widest 
fame to be accorded to the thousands who would thereafter 
throng those halls. It is probably true that “Annabel Lee” 
and the poem to Helen would have sung themselves out of 
Poe’s heart and throat if he had never seen the University 
of Virginia; but there was inspiration in the place in that 
time of its dim beginnings. There were noble books there, 
few in number but great in quality. Byron, Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, and Keats and the great Greeks were all there; sin- 
cere scholars had set up their homes there. There were un- 
beaten young with young hearts and passions; there, hopes 
gleamed and ambitions burned. And then, as now, beauty 
dwelt upon the venerable hills encircling the horizon, and 
the University itself lay new and chaste in its simple lines 
upon the young Lawn. I venture to think sometimes that 
when he wrote those stateliest lines of his— 


To the glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome— 


perhaps there flashed into his mind’s eye a vision of the Ro- 
tunda, with its soaring columns whitened by the starlight 
and vying with the beauty and witchery of the white winter 
about it. 

It is perhaps easier to answer the question, What has Poe 
done for his University? We hear much of endowments in 
connection with universities. ‘The words donor and endow- 
ment are the technical phrases of college administration, baf- 
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fling and alluring the builders of universities. Poe has en- 
dowed his alma mater with immortal distinction, and left 
it a legacy which will increase with the years. It is not the 
endowment of money, for there was no scrip left in his purse, 
but simply the endowment of a few songs and a fund of un- 
conquerable idealism. I am not of those who believe that 
Poe has been to our young men a kind of star that has 
lighted them to their destruction, as some good Presbyte- 
rians believe Burns to have been to the youth of Scotland. 
The vast tragedy of his life, its essential purity, its hard 
work, the unspeakable pity of it, have kept his name a name 
of dignity and the suggestions of his career are suggestions 
of beauty and of labor. True he is no exemplar to whom 
we can point our youth, but the fact that there is a little 
room on West Range in which dwelt a world poet, who 
never wrote an unclean word and who sought after beauty 
in form as passionately as a coarse man might seek after 
gain, has contributed an irreducible total of good to the 
spirit which men breathe as well as a wide fame to his 
alma mater that will outlive all disaster, or change, or ill- 
fortune. May I call it a clear tradition of beauty and po- 
etic understanding, a feeling for the gold and not the dross 
in life, a genius for reverence, an instinct for honor, and an 
eye to see burning brightly the great realities that are wont 
to pale and disappear before the light of common day? 
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BERMUDA HORIZONS 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
A BERMUDA VISITATION 


NCE in Bermuda, where the hibiscus 
And oleanders burn down to the sea, 
I saw the wraith of something that was strange 
And fragile as young love awakening. 
Tropic and tender as an oasis 
Sought in some parched Sahara of the mind 
Was this shy, fleeting presence—and as cool 
As phantom fingers on a fevered brow. 


It was a breath upon a mirror blown, 
al bubble on an ocean—and a sigh 
Hushed in an army bent on conquering. 


Voicing the passion of a wandering breeze 
Among the royal palms, in conclave there, 
And blue as are Bermuda seas and skies 
Shading to coral forests, it appeared, 

Then vanished, reappeared, and in the air 
Occultly cast reflections and became 

A rainbow such as fades out in the eyes 

Of those who see themselves as they are seen. 


And it was something more to quess than tell; 
As of a woman laying bare her soul. 














UNDER A BERMUDA BALCONY 


Y song has raised windows fronting 
On the north and on the south; 

Tapestried and awning-shaded, 
Beauty has been barricaded 

Behind many, and has vanished 

Back of others, and been banished 
Because passion serenaded 

Roguish eye and rosy mouth. 


My song has raised windows looking 
Over the lagoons of youth. 
Life in age has been enduring, 
Ay, and love has been alluring 
As a candle the more brightly 
Shining when not blown too lightly 
By a passion beyond curing, 
Save by some flower-telling truth. 


Singing under tropic windows 
Strays a northern troubadour, 
Exiled from a land of labor, 
Traveling with pipe and tabor, 
Idlewild in seeking rapture, 
And a wonder way to capture 
Love—and make of it a neighbor 
That resolves to move no more. 

















SHELL AND SIREN 


EARING Winter ponder 
Whether Spring shall come again, 
Whether much remains of pleasure 
In the latitudes of pain, 
On my ear are faint and foreign 
Halloos of the Spanish Main. 


Lift and take me yonder, 
O some Old Man of the Sea, 

To the home of Sleeping Beauty, 
Built of coral masonry; 

And there fill the days with dreaming 
Of the nights of silver glee. 


Roses rarely wander 

Beyond sight or sign of land, 
And are said to thrill and quicken 

When soul-stark and still they stand: 
And my heart is as a rose is, 

Cast on a Bermuda strand. 











SENSATIONALISM AND 
INDIFFERENCE 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


P SHE boy who cried “Wolf!” was a poor psycholo- 
gist, because he forgot that a stimulus repeated too 
often, or without reason, loses its appeal. Many of 

our modern musicians, making the same error, are surprised 

when their sensationalism breeds in the public not interest 
but indifference. They do not realize how quickly our bodies 
grow callous to even the keenest sensations, and how neces- 
sary it therefore is for anyone who would enlist our perma- 
nent interest to appeal not only to our senses but also to our 
hearts and minds. A wider realization of this simple psy- 
chological fact would have far-reaching practical effects. It 
is hardly too much to say that it would transform many of 
the activities of both our composers and our performers. 
For over a generation now composers have been chiefly 
pre-occupied with harmony and harmonic effects, that is to 
say with the moment-to-moment appeal of music to the 
senses, rather than with the more synthetic appeals, appre- 
hended by the mind, of melody and rhythm. The kinds of 
momentary effect they specialized in of course varied widely: 
the point in common was the concentration on the sensuous 
moment rather than on the mental span. Debussy and his 
fellow Impressionists or Symbolists, for instance, sought an 
inpalpable, evanescent, vague harmonic coloring, richly ca- 
ressing to the sense, but comparatively empty for the mind 
through the triviality of tLe melodic and rhythmic features, 
and thus discouraging all definite response in us, inviting us 
to surrender ourselves to our day-dreams. Their followers 
the Primitives, headed by Stravinsky, carried the same proc- 
ess further. They abolished the slight mental appeal that 
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still remained in impressionism by reducing melodies to short 
patterns of a few notes, and rhythms to mechanical formule 
monotonously repeated. At the same time they greatly in- 
tensified the sense appeal of the harmony by making many 
more notes sound at a time, many of them often ferociously 
dissonant. They thus pushed the sense element to the great- 
est luxury available to modern science at the same time that 
the mental element was reverting virtually to savagery. 
Now the curious result was that this steadily increasing 
concentration on physical stimuli defeated itself, and instead 
of permanently increasing our excitement only keyed us up 
for a while, and when the novelty wore off left us jaded and 
bored. Indeed the very craving for that kind of excitement 
was a symptom of a morbid artistic condition, and just as 
the exhausted man finds himself only more exhausted after 
the brief fillip of a stimulant has passed, so the kind of lis- 
teners who were bored before Debussy mixed for them his 
draught of “dominant ninth chords” and whole-tone scales, 
having now followed his perfumed julep with Stravinsky’s 
hard liquor have lost taste for either and find themselves 
more bored than ever. The ear quickly accustoms itself to 
any combination of sounds whatever, so that however eager 
aural curiosity may seem at any moment, as when Goossens, 
Milhaud, or Casella write in several keys at once or Mr. 
Henry Cowell plays the piano with his whole forearm, sa- 
tiety is always just round the corner. Therefore the poor 
stale smell of Stravinsky’s biggest and boldest tonal fire- 
crackers, once they are exploded, might have been antici- 
pated long ago by any lover of real musical values. Indeed 
it was anticipated by implication in a memorable remark 
made by Jean de Reszke in the early days of the Debussy 
furore. “Debusy is all right,” said Mr. de Reszke, “for 
bored people, but I am not bored.” Music lovers who use 
their minds and hearts as well as their senses seldom are. 
For the interpreter no less than the composer indifference 
seems to be the unexpected but inevitable result of sensa- 
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tionalism. The generalization throws light on many prac- 
tical questions: on the paradox of guest conductors, for 
instance—why it is that the public seems to demand so many 
new personalities, yet so quickly tires of them all. The 
“prima donna conductor” is usually the victim of his own 
sensationalism; the “hit” he makes is brief in proportion to 
its violence, and the hero of today is neglected and con- 
temned tomorrow. This is in last analysis because “effects” 
and “interpretations” deal with moments as brief and as 
detached from their context as the isolated chords of the 
mere harmonist, and the pursuit of them disrupts higher 
beauties just as harmony-worship distracts from rhythm and 
melody. Consequently in both cases contempt follows on 
the heels of familiarity. The conductor often begins inno- 
cently enough by emphasizing some special feature of the 
music, which the public thereupon seizes as the mark of his 
“personality.” Soon it becomes almost beyond human na- 
ture in its pursuit of the “individual reading” not to push 
emphasis to over-emphasis, over-emphasis to distortion, and 
distortion to caricature. The whole, in which alone is 
beauty, has disappeared in the sensations of the parts, and 
the public, without knowing why, has lost interest. 

Take for instance the matter of dynamic shading. Every 
artist knows that loud and soft are not absolute but relative 
values. Chopin, physically unable to make a fortissimo on 
the piano, gave the effect of one by his artfully adjusted 
contrasts. But, playing as they do in large halls and for 
inattentive listeners, conductors are under a great tempta- 
tion to abuse the loud end of the scale. Especially a vigor- 
ous, full-blooded temperament like that of Mr. Mengelberg 
of the New York Philharmonic Society, admirable musician 
though he be, is easily beguiled into too energetic an assert- 
iveness, and is apt in such pieces as Liszt’s, where much 
sound and fury often signify little or nothing, to use, as the 
English say, a Nasmyth steam hammer to kill a fly. Even 
the more distinguished sensitiveness of a Stokowski cannot 
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always resist his brass and percussion departments. Mr. 
Stokowski’s immensely impressive orchestral transcription 
of Bach’s great organ passacaglia became too impressive at 
its brassy end. Its body, so to speak, outgrew its mind. “A 
great master like Bach” says Parry, “is instinctively aware 
that appeals to sensation must be accompanied by propor- 
tionate appeals to higher faculties. . . . The glory of 
Bach’s management of such things is that the intrinsic in- 
terest of the music itself is always in proportion to the power 
and volume of the actual sound.” But not even Bach’s 
thought was quite in proportion to the overwhelming sound 
of Mr. Stokowski’s trumpets and trombones; and with the 
loss of regard for limitations came a loss of artistic propor- 
tion and the dignity of restraint. 

Pianissimos as well as fortissimos may be exaggerated. 
The “breathless pianissimo” is a pet device of the sensation- 
monger, a device which becomes inartistic the moment it 
focusses upon itself, a detail, the attention which should be 
spread over the whole scale of values. That is what sensa- 
tionalism always is: disproportion, lack of proper subordi- 
nation, the usurpation by details of the place to which only 
the whole, which is beauty, is entitled. And such a mere 
ghost of tone, which one has to harken to almost painfully 
and with suspended breath, as Mr. Koussewitsky made with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony not long ago in New York, is almost as much 
“out of the picture” as those apoplectic vehemences of Mr. 
Mengelberg. It was too soft as those were too loud. And 
anything “too” much loses connection with its context and 
becomes irrelevant detail. It is worth noting, however, 
that there is a subtle principle of style involved here. What 
is too soft for Schubert might be quite right for Debussy. 
There are various styles, and a value that fits one may not 
fit another. One of the fundamental qualifications of the 
conductor, which we find preéminently in men like Stock, 
Gabriléwitsch, Bruno Walter, and Furtwingler, is an un- 
erring sense of fitness of style. 
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Exaggerations of pace disrupt unity no less than those of 
force, and are if anything even more common. It is not a 
question so much of taking certain entire pieces too slow 
(Wagner’s Prelude to “Tristan” is a peculiar victim of this 
tendency) or others too fast (such as Smetana’s “Bartered 
Bride” Overture, which many conductors take at breakneck 
speed in order to exhibit their orchestra’s virtuosity) as of 
due proportion and relation between the parts of a single 
piece. We all know conductors who never play the lyrical 
second theme of a symphony in a pace bearing recognizable 
relation to that of the more energetic opening theme. This 
habit of automatically slowing up as if the “song theme” 
were a traffic sign is peculiarly annoying. It breaks fatally 
the continuity of the movement, and turns it into a series 
of pieces. Some conductors are seduced into it by a desire 
to underline the “expressiveness” of the song theme, not 
realizing that sentimentality is never so moving as senti- 
ment; others take the more vigorous parts so fast in the in- 
terest of orchestral “brilliance,” that when the expression 
changes the pace is obliged either to moderate or to become 
palpably absurd. But whatever the motive for this disrup- 
tion of continuity, the interesting point to note is that it is 
invariably punished, as all such disruptions are, by loss of 
interest. For every such transgression the law of beauty— 
wholeness, balance, proportion—is automatically and in- 
stantly avenged. You can make your momentary effect, 
but your larger and more persuasive appeal, the atmosphere 
in which your whole work reposes, is thereby dissipated and 
annulled. Hence the singular dullness of all forms of over- 
emphasis in art. 

There are certain kinds of over-emphasis that under mod- 
ern conditions seem well-nigh inescapable, even by conduc- 
tors of the most sensitive taste. Too much and frequent ac- 
cent, by players demoralized by moving picture house and 
dance hall orchestra service makes it almost impossible to 
play a delicate classic like Mozart as he should be heard. 
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Here the details are the single accented notes, and the beau- 
tiful whole they destroy is the long, quiet, level Mozartean 
phrase that must float like a cloud, as it were, in a windless 
air. Modern players tear these phrases into shreds. Mr. 
Stokowski once spent ten minutes of a rehearsal making 
his first violins, playing alone, repeat many times a single 
phrase toward the end of the slow movement of Mozart’s 
Jupiter Symphony. He was trying, as you might say, to 
take the “kinks” out of it, to smoothen and extend it, until, 
accentless or nearly so, it should take on the perfect serenity 
and repose of classic beauty. A thankless task, one might 
say. Certainly a difficult one, since we live in a noisy and 
distracted age where few have the patience to achieve 
beauty, and few the repose to appreciate it. But not thank- 
less; for since beauty is the only lasting value in art, those 
who have not been led through sensationalism to disillusion 
and indifference are constantly reawakening, often when 
they least expect it, to the joy in which alone is permanence. 











ANATOLE FRANCE 
By JOSEPH COLLINS 


HE whole world is agreed that Anatole France was 

a great writer, poet, novelist, critic. His mind was 

cast in a hellenic mould, and like Socrates he was a 
lover of knowledge. His position in France was unique and 
for a generation the crown of immortality sat gracefully and 
becomingly upon his head. Will the winds of time blow it 
off, will the seismic waves of literary taste dislodge it, will 
the changing tides of culture sweep it away? 

Anatole France was vouchsafed more years of mental and 
physical activity than most writers; he began to write early 
in life and he never stopped. The changes and transfor- 
mations that took place during his life; the overthrow of 
old idols and the erection of new ones; the replacement in 
the field of industry of man by machinery; the substitution 
of men for monarchs; the marvellous dissemination of so- 
cialistic ideas throughout the world, and the efforts to sub- 
mit faith to reason made Anatole France’s epoch the 
most interesting in History. He was born in a book shop; 
he was raised among books and he passed his days sur- 
rounded by them. He lived a life of books: a serene, peace- 
ful, uneventful life; neither immobilised by poverty, nor 
stultified by wealth; he had neither to expend his strength 
upon a profession other than the one he loved, nor had he to 
toil for his bread; he devoted himself to literature for half a 
century and it is fitting to inquire, now that he has made the 
supreme gesture and pushed open the door of eternal life, 
what he has accomplished, what he did for his contempo- 
raries and posterity. 

Beauty was for him what love should be for the perfect 
Christian. He worshipped it, he surrounded himself with 
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examples of it, and he strove to create it. Intellectually he 
was an artist, emotionally he was an iconoclast, tempera- 
mentally he was a reformer. 

“Happy countries have no history.” Anatole France has 
no biography. His personal life has no bearing on his in- 
tellectual output; moreover, it is too well known to need 
stress. All that needs to be known of it may be gathered 
from the four novels, “Le Petit Pierre,” “Le Livre de Mon 
Ami,” “Pierre Noziére” and “La Vie En Fleur.” In those 
four books, he presents an ideal picture of his youth and re- 
veals the development of his intellectual and emotional na- 
ture; they are trustworthy and informative echoes of the au- 
thor’s soul and thoughts, and serve his biography better 
than any reports of his life. From them we learn that 
Francois Noél Thibault, born in 1844, belonged to the small 
bourgeoisie, almost touching the peasantry; his first years 
were spent at home, under the vigilant, affectionate and 
sympathetic care of his mother, and of a discerning, intui- 
tive, understanding bonne who was his confidante, and in 
awe of his pensive, verbose, stern father, a narrow-minded 
bookseller, imbued with the teachings of Chateaubriand. 
When the time came, after several years of schooling, to 
choose between sciences and belles-lettres, Anatole France 
who had been hopelessly unsuccessful at school, chose belles- 
lettres, without hesitation or difficulty. 

He was the type of man about whom legends and false re- 
ports abound. His peculiarities, his savage tongue, his keen 
wit, his scarcely veiled hatreds and open admirations gave 
him the reputation of being heartless, eccentric, impolite and 
incorrigible. The books that have appeared about him since 
his death tend largely to confirm this reputation, but de- 
spite it and under the envelope with which he chose to cover 
his personality, there was a human and understanding heart 
which suffered, prayed, enjoyed and feared. His secre- 
tary, Jacques Brousson, whose critical faculties have raised 
him to a high rank in his country, has revealed such a man 
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in “Anatole France en Pantoufles,” and if he has not shown 
all the respect and the deference Anatole France’s admirers 
would wish, at least, he has done much to destroy the legend 
that he was a monster: “If you could only read in my soul,” 
he said, “you would be frightened.” When he said this, he 
took his secretary’s hand in his, trembling and feverish. 
His eyes were full of tears; his face was convulsed. He 
sighed “There is not a more miserable creature than myself 
in the whole world. They think I am happy. I have never 
been happy for one day, for one single hour.” Which re- 
minds me of the text that Mark Twain constructed for his 
autobiography: “A person’s real life is led in his head, and 
is known to none but himself. All day long, and every day, 
the mill of his brain is grinding, and his thoughts, not those 
other things are his history. His acts and his words are 
merely the visible, thin crust of his world with its scattered 
snow summits and its vacant wastes of water—and they are 
so trifling a part of his bulk; a mere skin enveloping it. The 
mass of him is hidden—it and its volcanic fires that toss and 
boil, and never rest, night nor day.” Anatole France’s vol- 
cano was frequently on the point of eruption, but nearly al- 
ways he succeeded in smothering it. 

Many have said that Anatole France was his country’s 
chief literary ornament of the twentieth century; some have 
claimed that he was of the world’s greatest writers; a few 
have ventured to press the crown of immortality upon him. 
He carried his years like a porte-respect, and the enumera- 
tion of his works, engraved on the banner of his life, make 
an impressive testimonial. Opinions about Anatole France 
are as diversified as the scope of his literary achievements. 
He touched practically every form of literature save scien- 
tific; he delved into history, mythology and antiquity; he 
studied his contemporary period and he leaned his ear to 
the echoes of the intermediary centuries. In each of his 
endeavors: he had signal success. This great variety of 
“genres” and of subjects, and the penetrating insight and 
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profound knowledge he had of each of them may well be his 
most justifiable claims to fame, and at the same time, they 
may explain his failure to be classed by posterity with the 
greatest writers of the past. This statement which sounds 
paradoxical is easily explained; every one admires the man 
who has more than one string to his bow and who can obtain 
superior results from the use of each one, and Anatole 
France was able to do that; in whatever field he chose to 
sow, his harvest was successful; but because of the very va- 
riety of his fields, and the quickness with which he could 
shift his point of view and opinions, his authority may suf- 
fer. Yet, Anatole France had the gift of impressing his 
readers with the security of his knowledge; he is one of the 
few authors whose statements are accepted by his admirers 
as blindly as the Gospel is by Christians. By his enemies, 
he was not only respected but looked up to as a valorous, 
doughty, resourceful opponent. He seems to have learned 
easily and remembered prodigiously; his understanding 
seems to be, however, mostly a matter of the mind, seldom of 
the heart. Human and divine sciences of which he made 
such constant use in his books seem to be inherent to him; 
they flow naturally and without effort, though not always 
gracefully or pleasantly. 

Another reason for Anatole France’s great reputation— 
one dearest to the hearts of his contemporaries—in his su- 
preme mastery of the French language. He carried it to 
its highest degree of purity and clarity. He is at the same 
time a purist, a grammarian, and a stylist. He was as criti- 
cal of his style as he was of the grammar of others and he 
was wont to say that a grammarian is one thing, a writer 
another. “Grammar is an art. Style is a gift. One is born 
with one’s style, as one is born with one’s voice. One can, if 
necessary, correct one’s ear or one’s intonation, but one can 
no more become a tenor by deciphering operas, than one 
can become a writer by learning by heart treatises on gram- 
mar.” Perfect expression of thought is a rare achievement. 
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Most authors, contemporary authors at least, never reach 
the heart of their subject; they write according to the fancy 
of their pen; they label their efforts “modernism” and shrug 
their shoulders at such words as classicism, and romantic- 
ism. By his allegiance to the teachings of the past, Anatole 
France deserved to be called the last of the classicists; by 
his fidelity to maintain the traditions of novels, he is entitled 
to be called “romantic;” by his love for the perfect phrase, 
for purity of form and loftiness of sentiments, he proved 
himself a true son of the ancient masters; and by his keen 
appreciation of intelligence, analysis and objectivity, he 
made a definite place for himself in the modern school. 
Anatole France is a direct descendant of the great writers 
of the seventeenth century in France; he did not suffer from 
the period of impoverished literature which was that of the 
nineteenth century. None of the authors of that period seem 
to have influenced him, save Renan who was his master. 
They had in common the power to rise above their own 
dreams and smile at them, but Anatole France was even more 
completely detached from his dream than Renan was. He 
said that life should have irony and pity as its supreme wit- 
nesses, and in keeping with this, he summed up the “roman- 
tic emancipation of imagination and sensibility from any 
definite center.” His immediate predecessors had, however, 
paved the way for his coming, and in their endeavours to de- 
liver French literature from the chaos resulting from the 
Revolution, they were the stepping-stones between the Mid- 
dle-Ages and Anatole France. Chateaubriand who presided 
as it were at the opening of the nineteenth century led far 
and away in Romanticism; he was the initiator of it, and at 
his death a new school appeared. Absorbed by positive real- 
ity in the same measure as the former had been steeped in 
lyricism and ideal, it procreated Balzac, Flaubert, Zola and 
Stendhal; yet, it is safe to assume that whatever romantic- 
ism we find in the work of Anatole France is due to the in- 
fluence of Chateaubriand for he was the literary hero of 
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France’s father and, as a child young Anatole came much 
under its influence. He cast the chains early in his career, 
but he never succeeded in liberating himself wholly from 
them. Balzac by his bold, complete and vigorous realism and 
his disregard of tradition, of classical heritage and of culture 
showed France what to avoid, as it were. France admired 
him as a historian, but as a novelist, he found him “heavy, 
fat, common.” He lamented his taste for puns and politi- 
cal tirades, but he admitted that all contemporary history 
was to be found in his books. Shortly before Balzac, Stend- 
hal had prepared the way for Realism and he deserves to 
be called the first representative of the Realistic School. 
Like Anatole France, he was a materialist and an atheist, 
and as forerunner of Balzac he was also the father of con- 
temporary novelists. Like France too, he was ashamed of 
his emotions and strove to disguise them; he created a Julien 
Sorel, cold, selfish, plotting and ambitious as a contrast to 
the great characters of romanticism. His characters are not 
only true to life, but too much so. He was so intent on giv- 
ing only exact and correct observations that his power of 
imagination suffered. In a measure this is true of Anatole 
France, too. His mind was formal, his method cut and 
dried; he never took wings, as it were; he was precise in his 
details and true in his great lines, but he did not read be- 
yond the motives of his characters and he studied them ex- 
clusively from without. 

More of Flaubert’s influence is to be seen in the work of 
Anatole France than Balzac’s or Stendhal’s because he com- 
bined most of the schools, and he did it artistically. Anatole 
France did not belong to any particular school or form; he 
had natural endowments and he acquired unparalleled quali- 
ties, but perhaps on account of the period, perhaps from 
chance, or from necessity, he did not lead in any movement 
to turn a new leaf in the history of French letters. He was 
mostly influenced by ancient cultures, and had no scruples 
in making use of their contribution to literature. He did 
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not attempt to create, but he had a message to give and he 
delivered it in the most beautiful medium he had at his dis- 
posal: “When a thing has been said, and well said, have 
no scruples, take it, copy it. .Give references? What for? 
Either your readers know where you have gathered the pas- 
sage and the reference is useless, or else they do not know it, 
and you humiliate them by giving it.” That was out of his 
creed, and many will say he lived up to it. He did, in truth, 
and for that reason posterity is likely to rate him as an in- 
terpreter rather than a creator. It is for this reason that his 
influence will never equal that of Ibsen, Flaubert, Dosto- 
evsky or Chehov. Though many testify their admiration, few 
reveal their tutelage. None of his books ever raised the con- 
troversy that accompanied Renan’s “Life of Christ” or gave 
a new impulse to literature as did the contribution, meager 
though it was, of Charles Baudelaire. He will remain an im- 
portant figure in the letters of the nineteenth century, but a 
figure without imitators or disciples, and the variety of his 
contribution prevented him from reaching the very essence 
of his effort. Had he had the formulated plan of Dosto- 
evsky or of Ibsen, and had he pursued the realization of it 
with the energy, determination and single-mindedness that 
they displayed, he would have to-day a higher seat in the 
gallery of immortals, than either of them. It was not his 
versatility that shortened his reach for the crown of glory; 
it was his distractibility. He could be diverted from a de- 
termination by whim, fancy, sentiment or appeal, and most 
of all by the bigotries, stupidities, vanities and selfishness 
of his people. . He must hold them up to ridicule, lash them 
with stinging words, scorch them with scorn and sting them 
with sarcasm before he could find peace in his “objets d’art,” 
satisfaction in his bibelots and contentment in contempla- 
tion of concrete beauty. 

Anatole France owes his greatest debt to classicism. He 
is its disciple; his best books and novels can be traced di- 
rectly to its influence, and at no time in the history of lit- 
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erature was it more brilliant and fertile than during the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV. The country was in a period of calm 
and serenity ; it was at the apogee of its glory; art and letters 
were encouraged and respected and they all bear the im- 
print of classic dogmas perpetuated by its monuments. 

Anatole France’s work flowed as directly from classicism 
as Voltaire’s. Jéréme Coignard as an echo of the master’s 
ideas and as a mirror of his soul is as eloquently classical 
as Voltaire’s Candide, and both serve as a landmark in the 
history of thought. Jéréme Coignard is Anatole France, at 
the time of his greatest sophistication and scepticism. Ob- 
viously it was an exacerbation of perversity of the author’s 
mind to have presented him in the garb of a priest, but this 
garb made it possible for him to display his philosophy, his 
interest in the past, and his knowledge of contemporary 
events, his love for endless discussions, his argumentative 
nature. 

Jéréme Coignard was a destructive influence; he saw no 
good in the world, he saw it hopelessly doomed to perdition, 
he mocked uplifting influences, and revelled in the primi- 
tive passions of man. His philosophy was negative and he 
satirized sentiment and progress. The world, for him, was 
centered around the dark ages of Greece, and he was cast 
in their mould. He reflects a true image of the transfor- 
mation of philosophy and looks at it from a detached ob- 
servatory, unlike Rousseau who listened to the voice of 
nature and repeated its message. Rousseau discovered un- 
known sources of poetry in the heart of men and in imagina- 
tion; he contrasted and opposed the intuitions, which have 
their source in sentiment, to cold analysis. Jéréme Coig- 
nard believed in the cold analysis and Rousseau in the in- 
tuition of sentiments. Their teachings cannot be reconciled. 

It is not alone Jéréme Coignard that is Anatole France; 
all his leading characters from Sylvestre Bonnard to Brot- 
teaux, the pathetic sufferer of “The Gods Are Athirst”, are 
cut from his pattern and have the breath of his life in their 
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nostrils. This is not astonishing if we keep in mind that 
Anatole France was not an imaginative writer. Each of his 
books had one personage that stood out above all the rest. 
That person was the mouthpiece of the author. He did not 
say a tithe of what he knew, nor did he utter a fraction of 
what he thought, but he put in his mouth all that he dared 
at the time. Had he been a little mad like Nietzsche, he 
would have dared far more, and who knows that posterity 
would not have profited? One of mankind’s most pathetic 
limitations is its fear of self-revelation. The penalty of 
pariahhood is prohibitive. 

Where Anatole France is at his best, at least where I 
find him most delightful, is in his short stories; there he dis- 
plays his literary grace and erudition without giving full 
rein to his philosophical passions; he can make an ancient 
civilization or a new world stand out in all its splendour; 
he can reach his climaxes abruptiy and leave them at their 
highest point, and he has not the time to be “macaronique,” 
as the French say, as he is in some of his longer books. His 
short stories are successful and full of meaning, without be- 
ing dogmatic or moralizing. They vary in scope, they touch 
lightly on every subject, they make one travel from an- 
cient Greece to the Kingdom of Nymphs and Fairies, from 
biblical characters to professors of Egyptian art in the Sor- 
bonne. This great variety is not the least of their charm. 

Any one who would read “The Procurator of Judea,” ad- 
mitted by some as being the best short story ever written in 
any language, cannot fail to feel the charm of the inter- 
view of Pontius Pilate. He has spoken of Christianism with 
an incomparable finesse of touch, he has understood its prin- 
ciples, the love of all for all, the universal charity, the need 
of hope; one would think that he had heard the words of 
the Master, and he has also understood how sublime and nec- 
essary it was, for the need of humanity, that the death of 
Christ should have been glorious and that His sufferings 
should have been regarded by men as a promise of salvation. 
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Anatole France, who would stand for no doctrine, who 
displayed complete indifference to the teaching of religion 
and claimed perfect liberation from them, was at the same 
time a moralist. He wanted to preach, but he did not want 
to be preached to; he held that there is no true philosophy 
of life, that the only way to improve the world was (as he 
has said in “The Penguin Island,” that most satiric of sa- 
tires) to put dynamite under it and blow it to pieces, and 
he had no faith in his kind. He scorned efforts to under- 
stand the mechanism of the world and was wont to say that 
human intelligence, as acquired and developed by the study 
of metaphysics, might serve at some time to build a new 
planet, but never would it help man understand the one on 
which he lives. He was not tolerant of other people’s be- 
liefs and standards, and his books on Monsieur Bergeret are 
amazingly full of the laws and dogmas he would have had 
accepted and observed. This moral tyranny which Anatole 
France exerted on all those who surrounded him, and which 
percolated into his writings is one of his possessions that is 
the least sympathetic; it shows, it is true, profound conviction 
and deep concern in the welfare of humanity; it can leave 
no one indifferent, and his enthusiasm, his tempers, his vio- 
lence even are ample proof of his sincerity. Monsieur Berg- 
eret, at times, is simple and lovable; he is childish and naif ; 
he uses a delightful language and his smiling outlook, his 
good temper, his keen humor make us forgive some of his 
exaltations and virulences; but like Anatole France, who 
posed for his portrait, he was the sort of man with whom no 
one could live, were one obliged to do so by law or con- 
vention. 

“Histoire Contemporaine” may not live as long as some 
of Anatole France’s writing because they go so deeply into 
contemporary politics that their interest diminishes as the 
events which loomed large for a certain period of time fade 
away from the horizon. The Dreyfus Affair and the Bou- 
lenger case, which are described at length in the Bergeret se- 
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ries, are already, after less than thirty years, pushed into the 
background. They will not serve future students of history 
much, because the case is only discussed, but never definitely 
stated. 

It is remarkable to think of the extent of Anatole 
France’s knowledge of the ways of the world, the ways of 
the provinces, of the cities, of the gentry, of the nobility, of 
the poor and of the middle-class. He knows them all, he 
knows not only their surroundings and their ambitions, but 
their make-ups, their psychology, their reactions as well. He 
seems, in turn, to belong to each of the classes, sexes, or 
“milieus” he describes and he gives to everyone of them the 
same character of truth, of reality and of truthful observa- 
tion. 

He knew what is popularly called the human heart, that is 
he understood passions and inspirations. He had compre- 
hensive knowledge of avarice, selfishness, lust, and he real- 
ized as few do who are not themselves dominated by them 
that they are the fundaments of world, and personal crimes. 
For what he did in divesting them of tne camouflage ef- 
fected by Church and convention, he will probably never be 
forgotten. 

When he attempts a psychological novel, which unfor- 
tunately he did only once, he shed as if by magic his stern 
and austere envelope. He becomes one of the many ad- 
mirers of Thérése, in “Le Lys Rouge;” he is a successful 
sculptor and gives to his narrative the touch of luxury, ease, 
the atmosphere of a well-regulated home of the upper bour- 
geoisie in Paris which one would never associate with Ana- 
tole France.- A rather stultified atmosphere, it is true, but 
as real as though it had been the author’s. The characters, 
there, are studied from within. Thérése is the sort of woman 
who can and does analyse her motives; she is a real woman, 
too, ready to forfeit honour and reputation for the man she 
loves; she cannot love two men at the same time, and both 
her admirers knew it. The novel is a masterpiece of psycho- 
logical penetration; the descriptions and the états d’dme 
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are done with consummate artistry; the motives are delved 
into with keenness and understanding; Thérése stands out 
as the loyal sinner; we forgive her sin and like her for her 
inability to deceive, while Duchatre, her lover, seems a little 
ridiculous on account of his insupportable jealousy and his 
utter egoism. The conversations are illuminating pieces of 
humanity ; the love scenes are rendered in such beautiful lan- 
guage that it has rarely been excelled, and throughout there 
is a feeling of true passion, of overwhelming passion, which 
opens an entirely new vista of the author’s personality. 

For once, he has not attempted to hide his emotional dis- 
turbance at the sight of real love—he has not tried to pull 
down by sarcasm the temple built to Venus by the ages and 
by tradition—he has given full sail to his talent, and the re- 
sult is one of the most interesting psychological novels of the 
present day. A novel of sexual passion without a trace of 
pornography, a cross-section of love’s throes, a summary of 
the potencies of our most uncontrolable urge. 

Anatole France knows how to be enchanting. He proved 
it early in his literary career with his “Crime of Sylvestre 
Bonnard.” Later, when he had shed the indulgence and 
tenderness of Bonnard and assumed the personality of Coig- 
nard, he laughed at this early manifestation of his talent. 
He said that all he wanted at the time was to win the French 
Academy Prize—and he succeeded; but Bonnard he consid- 
ered as one of his poorest creations, and the novel which 
bears its name, he regarded as a sin of his youth. Yet, Bon- 
nard is Anatole France in the “cité des livres.” Bonnard 
is a philologist, an archxologist, an erudite scholar and a 
philanthropist who lavished the gifts of his intelligence on 
deciphering old manuscripts and those of his heart on a sap- 
ient cat, Hamilear. When introspection shows him that his 
life has done no one, not even himself, any good, when hon- 
ours and glory have been showered profusely on his head 
and lustre added to his name, when the autumn of life was 
turning into cold and loveless winter, spring knocked at 
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his door in the shape of Jeanne Alexandre, orphan, and 
granddaughter of a woman he had loved in his youth. The 
charm of the story is in the manner in which it is told; it is 
one of the early contributions to literature made in a diary- 
form and it has had followers and imitators in such number 
that the popularity of such fictional writing is far from be- 
ing exhausted. 

It is one of the few books of Anatole France which reveal 
emotion. It is redolent of it, and refutes the arguments 
which tend to prove the author’s inability to “feel” or to 
express feeling. It also gives a lesson in morals, in ethics, 
in beauty, in love and in virtue which he has enveloped with 
the charm of his talent, with such success that we absorb it 
without a grimace. He has given it the indulgence of age, 
the carelessness of youth, and every book lover thrills at the 
descriptions of the “cité des livres.” 

Sylvestre Bonnards are plentiful in the world; Virginies, 
sex-starved old maids, are not as numerous as before the 
war, but Jeanne, the ideal young girl, whose laughter rings 
gleefully before her tears have had time to dry, it is to be 
hoped, will be always with us. 

In his novels, and in his short stories Anatole France has 
set forth his most attractive qualities as a narrator and as a 
stylist; when he consents to put aside the mocking and poi- 
soned arrows with which he pierces our idols, when he for- 
gets his sceptical attitude and scornful disdain, and when 
he tells us, in his beautiful style, of biblical episodes, he is 
enchanting. 

He also has the rare capacity of adapting his style to the 
story he tells. For instance, in “Thais” one of his best 
known novels, when he endeavours to show the simplicity 
of the life and thoughts of the monks who retire to the des- 
ert, he writes in an unornamented language and seeks no lit- 
erary effects. Later, when he describes life in Alexandria 
where Thais and her court of lovers lived in supreme luxury 
and outrageous freedom, he makes a sudden volte-face and 
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his style becomes loaded with figures of speech, with opu- 
lence; his sentences are longer, his words more sonorous, 
his periods more pompous, and the reader feels instantly 
that he is transplanted into a different atmosphere. An at- 
mosphere stifling and artificial, though impressive, massive 
and lavishly loaded with worldly desires. 

It is a long step from “Thais” to “The Penguin Island.” 
Almost twenty years of comparative unproductivity elapsed 
between the production of these two novels, though these 
years had seen the creation of “Histoire Contemporaine” 
and the appearance of some of his best short stories. They 
had also set the foundation for the volumes of “La Vie Lit- 
téraire,’ which are Anatole France’s greatest contribution 
to literary criticism. 

Jéréme Coignard is left behind, abstract thoughts are re- 
placed by vehemently expressed facts. For those who like 
and understand irony and sarcasm carried to their highest 
degree, for those who can see the torch of light behind the 
misty cloud of metaphors and allusions, ““The Penguin Is- 
land” is probably the masterpiece of Anatole France. 
Moreover, it is a most extraordinary tale, based upon intel- 
ligent conception of the formation of the French nation, 
most unusual in its display of events, and where facts and 
fiction come into such homogeneous blending and close 
juxtaposition, that they can scarcely be separated, and no 
one wants to separate them. 

“The Penguin Island” is a survey of French history, 
pitched in the same key as “The Revolt of the Angels,” a 
survey of the history of religion, of the antagonism and 
struggle between God and Satan, of the dissatisfaction of 
the angels, and of their ulterior revolt. Both novels are 
treated with the most adroit irony, biting and harsh at times, 
but they are more appealing than the “Histoire Contem- 
poraine” series; they provide food for the studious, interest 
for the searching; and they make an ideal case for those 
who were in sympathy with Dreyfus and Zola. 
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Although they are irritating by their constant invective, 
they are mild compared to “The Gods Are Athirst,” a rey- 
olutionary novel, staged in the days of the Terror, in which 
Anatole France let himself loose, as it were. The philoso- 
pher has been overwhelmed by the ardent believer in the 
justice of the gallows and by the revengeful republican. 
Some of the characters, France has endowed with his relig- 
ion of wisdom; he has pictured Brotteaux, as he would have 
pictured himself; he has given faith and courage to the 
Barnabite Father, but Evariste Gamelin cannot be ac- 
counted for. He is an artist and a devoted son, a loyal citi- 
zen and charitable neighbour; he was an admirer of cul- 
ture and a lover of beauty; he is harmless and obscure, but 
when the waves of the Terror swept over him, he lost abso- 
lute control of his passions, he became bloodthirsty, unjust, 
heartless, cruel and base. He acted like a member of the 
old Inquisition, and his only regret when he was taken to 
the gallows, in his turn, was not to have had so many inno- 
cent persons condemned to death, but not enough. He 
was a Paul who had become Saul. “The Gods Are Athirst” 
is a powerful document of the revolutionary period, and the 
study of the people, those who live on the street, is remarka- 
ble. The author has shown to what extent they were slaves 
to public opinion, how illogically their minds could turn 
from one ideal to its extreme; what sudden and unexpected 
reactions took place in them; and how soon they tired of 
anything they considered their only raison d’étre for a period 
of time. The plot of the novel is somewhat forgotten, or 
rather overwhelmed by the extraordinary events which hap- 
pened in such quick succession during the Terror; and when 
brought to light, it proves less fascinating than the study of 
the actions and reactions of the French people in 1789 and 
1793. 

From the horror of the tales related in this novel, we turn 
with a sigh of relief and the expectancy of a pleasant diver- 
sion to “La Vie Littéraire.” There we find a delightful 
critic who follows his desire to “tell the adventures of the 
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soul among masterpieces.” He is an agreeable digressor, 
he is a keen critic, and he has raised the standard of such 
writing to a high degree of perfection. His criticism is not 
of a destructive variety, but of the constructive; he writes 
only of books or authors, or events which interest him, and 
with which he finds himself in sympathy; this eliminates 
much of the least attractive side of Anatole France, and 
leaves him his admirable conception of what style and lan- 
guage must be. They place him far above most modern 
critics, and assure him of a place among artists from which he 
can scarcely be dislodged. There is no animosity, no hatred, 
no spirit of vengeance in his essays on books and authors. 
There is only an intensely cultured writer who adapts his 
pen to the popular consumption of newspaper readers, even 
when these readers are those of “Le Temps.” He becomes 
more human than ever before, he shows a side of himself 
which calls for nothing but admiration, and his criticism is 
so just and his manner so polished that he wins his case 
easily. 

Many of Anatole France’s readers, and still more of 
those who have never read much of his books, but have heard 
a lot about him, have the impression that he was an incorigi- 
ble socialist, a fervent admirer of bolshevism, a disciple of 
the communist creed, and an enemy of tolerance, of repub- 
licanism, of standards and property. Far from it. Anatole 
France did display an exaggerated tendency toward the so- 
cialistic party, but that was due, he says, to his distaste for 
some of the actual régime. His convictions were so sin- 
cere, and his words and adjectives so powerful that his pen 
often carried him along further than conservative people 
would have wished him to go; but no man of Anatole 
France’s calibre, no author of his genius, no artist of his 
talent, no admirer of antiquity, no fervent disciple of cul- 
ture, could be classed among the communists or bolshevists. 
It is a pity, a great pity, that he who belongs to the whole 
world, he whose influence is so universal and whose contribu- 
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tion to literature and art is so admirable, should, on the stress 
of some of his books, be claimed by any political party. Ana- 
tole France was of the universe and he has proved often 
enough his detachment from petty distinctions and social 
standards, to be regarded as above and outside class or 


party. 
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DISCUSSIONS OF NEW BOOKS 


INFORMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Mark Twain's Autobiography. With an Introduction by 
Albert Bigelow Paine, 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Bros. $10. 


Jane Welsh Carlyle: Letters to Her Family, 1829-1865. 
Edited by Leonard Huxley, LL.D. New York: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. $5. 


N his seventy-first year, Samuel L. Clemens dictated 
[m= he calls “a combined diary and autobiography,” 

in which, now nearly fifteen years after his death, he 
speaks with posthumous frankness. His idea of an autobi- 
ography came to him in Florence, in 1904: “Start at no 
particular time of your life, wander at your free will all 
over your life, talk only about the thing which interests you 
for the moment, drop it the moment its interest threatens to 
pale, and turn your talk upon the new and more interesting 
thing that has intruded itself upon your mind meanwhile.” 
Thus whimsically executed, the Autobiography might be 
named Mark Twain’s Memorabilia, although little things 
share its pages equally with the great. The irregular nar- 
rative is relieved by comments, humorous, satirical, serious, 
sometimes poetic, on men and events, drawn from the mem- 
ories of a rich and varied life. 

It cannot be said that the Autobiography throws any new 
light on the character and opinions of Mark Twain; the bi- 
ography of Paine, the letters, and the reminiscences by 
Howells and others, to say nothing of the autobiographical 
matter in his own books, have left little to be revealed in the 
life-story of the best known American of his generation. 
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After all, it is the emphasis, the confirmation, that counts for 
most in this latest human document of him. From it alone, 
even if the rest should perish, the future reader would get a 
definite spiritual picture of the man—his prejudices, his vir- 
tues, and his joy of living despite the deepening disillusion 
and the painful sense of the essential futility of the human 
lot. There bubbled up in him to the end a fountain of 
youthful ebullience which abundantly justified his wife’s pet 
name of “Youth” for this incurable big boy. Mrs. Clemens 
was, indeed, his unfailing critic, by whose vigilance he was 
kept fairly within the bounds of propriety of speech when- 
ever he too strongly inclined toward Rabelaisian mirth. 

Mark Twain’s tributes to his mother, his wife, and his 
daughter Susy, who died at twenty-four, form the lyric 
notes of the Autobiography. Susy’s “biography” of her 
father, with its whimsical spelling, is scattered along like a 
continued story, or linking thread, in much of the second 
volume, approved or corrected with extended comment. 
The other persons who were near his heart, such as Joe 
Twichell, H. H. Rogers, W. D. Howells, and sundry 
friends of his western days who turned up from time to 
time, come in for bits of serious portrayal. The public 
men of his day who apparently appealed to him most were 
General Grant and Grover Cleveland. His attendance at a 
White House reception and the amusement he afforded 
Mrs. Cleveland by requesting her to sign a statement to the 
effect that he had not worn his arctics in the White House, 
to be sent to his wife; his successful letter to little Ruth 
Cleveland requesting her to ask her father to retain a cer- 
tain efficient Republican official—are less familiar instances 
of his unconventional manners and his political independ- 
ence. He was, of course, an independent in politics as in 
everything else, ready to defy public opinion wherever he 
scented social injustice. 

Nothing, indeed, so aroused Mark Twain to indignant 
protest as tyranny. His diatribes against slavery are well 
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known, his sympathy with the Russian revolutionists (alas! 
what would he say today?), his repeated harping upon 
the “Morris incident” at the White House in the Roosevelt 
administration, his scathing criticism of General Wood for 
the slaughter of the Moros, his ironic comment upon the ex- 
clusion of “Huckleberry Finn” from certain libraries as un- 
fit for youthful reading, are among the outstanding ex- 
amples of his hatred of oppression or intolerance. No less 
cordial was his dislike of literary romancers and other pur- 
veyors of shams, though heaven knows he was himself. one 
of the biggest romancers that ever lived! And he was also, 
be it said, one of the best users of the English language that 
ever lived. 

He is, however, unsparing of himself in his ironically hu- 
morous revelations of his lifelong gullibility on “promising” 
schemes and his interest in mechanical inventions like type- 
setting machines and burglar alarms. This is again the boy 
in him, or better perhaps, an inheritance from his visionary 
father or his sanguine cousin, James Lampton, the original 
of Colonel Mulberry Sellers and his “there’s millions in it” 
enterprises. Still, one gathers that Mark Twain, for all his 
dreaminess and impulsiveness, was the sanest and the most 
sagacious of the Clemens tribe. Though in the course of a 
long life he had met many men of many minds in many 
lands, from peasants to emperors, from fools to philoso- 
phers, he still kept fresh his provincial interest in the com- 
mon man, in spite of the world-weariness and the disen- 
chantment which personal sorrow and wider knowledge 
brought to him. 

Aside from her involvement in literary history as the wife 
of a great dyspeptic genius, Jane Welsh Carlyle long ago 
became famous on her own account through some six hun- 
dred letters edited by Froude and by Alexander Carlyle. 
Now over two hundred more have come to light, nearly fifty 
years after her death, from which one hundred and sixty-five 
have been selected and edited by Leonard Huxley, son of 
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the eminent scientist. These letters were long in the keep- 
ing of Miss Chrystal, daughter of Jeannie Welsh, “Babbie,” 
Mrs. Carlyle’s cousin, to whom most of them were written. 
Others are addressed to Jeannie’s sister Helen who was also 
a favorite of her older cousin. 

In these familiar letters a clever and not over-happy 
woman unlocked her heart to two understanding souls, one 
of whom in particular, Jeannie, though eighteen years her 
junior, was her spirit’s sister. The centre of a coterie, in- 
cluding Mazzini, Erasmus Darwin (Charles’s brother), 
Tennyson, Harriet Martineau, Thackeray, and other Vic- 
torians, Jane Welsh Carlyle often held her little court. 
There was good talk whether her dour husband was present 
or not. Were he absent at one of Lady Ashburton’s con- 
versaziones, where shone political lights as well as literary, 
or dining with “the stupid Chadwicks,” his wife could make 
Tennyson feel at home with pipes and infinite tobacco, 
brandy and water, and “a deluge of tea over and above,” 
“talking like an angel, only exactly as if he were talking 
with a clever man!” But one gathers that she was happiest 
with her feet on the fender, less manfully conversing with 
the exiled Mazzini and the kindly ironical Darwin or with 
the witty Cavaignac. Her world, indeed, was in the pri- 
vacies of 5 Cheyne Row, not in the splendors of Lady Ash- 
burton’s salon where Carlyle’s errant knighthood had drawn 
her into a somewhat fitful favor. Nothing in the letters is 
finer than Mrs. Carlyle’s comments upon this intellectual 
liaison of Carlyle and Lady Ashburton. If there was jeal- 
ousy, she had the humor effectually to conceal it. She, too, 
had admirers as well as younger Lady Harriett! Laugh- 
ingly she quotes the reply of the old Countess of Essex at 
eighty to a young gentleman who had inquired “when does a 
woman have done with love?” “Ask some one older than 
me!” 

But these charming letters are not mainly concerned with 
society and celebrities. The domestic tribulations of the 
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sprightly mistress of 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, were consid- 
erable; what with a husband who could bear no noise indoors 
and next door when in the throes of biographic and historic 
birth, and a maid whose efficient loyalty was punctuated 
with periodic drunkenness, Mrs. Carlyle led no life of high 
serenity. Feeding a bilious man required great dietary tact, 
and keeping his room sound-proof demanded daily vigil- 
ance. Meeting and getting rid of the bores who often in- 
vaded the great man’s domain required no small degree of 
diplomatic grace. It was no easy task to make things go 
smoothly with a temperamental author who was made cross, 
for instance, by the announcement from his publishers that 
a new edition of his Cromwell must be issued, though this 
would bring him in three hundred pounds. He abhorred 
the trouble of correcting proofs! With inward laughter his 
wife exclaims in a letter to “Babbie”: “There is no satis- 
fying of that man.” And yet there is little or no complaint 
about her domestic vexations, and certainly no more than 
half-humorous allusions to the great Thomas’s absorption in 
authorship and her own consequent loneliness. One is a lit- 
tle surprised, however, to read how often Carlyle was din- 
ing out or spending week-ends away from London and how 
infrequently she accompanied him. But then she was for 
many years an invalid and sought relief perhaps too often 
in morphia and, along with her husband, in the drastic solace 
of blue pills. 

These last letters only confirm the impression of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle gained from the earliest volumes—an intel- 
lectual woman of personal charm, common sense, and play- 
ful humor. The comments on the day’s tasks and the per- 
sons of the Carlylean coterie make these hastily written, in- 
timate letters memorable bits of bright gossip and sketchy 
portraiture. The tone is predominantly cheerful, but in 
many of them one catches a different undertone. At forty- 
two she wrote to her younger cousin Jeannie: “Not very 
gay certainly, not happy—who in a world like this that 
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has any more reflection than the Brutes can be what they 
call happy at my age?—but I am better than happy in hay- 
ing learned to do without happiness.” 

JoHN CALVIN MErTcaLr 


COLONIAL HISTORY RECONSIDERED 


The Colonial Background of the American Revolution. 
Four Essays in American Colonial History. By 
Charles M. Andrews, New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


N this fine treatise we have under one title four essays 

on related subjects, each of which is sufficiently com- 

plete to stand alone. I. The British Colonies in Amer- 
ica. II. The Mother Country and Its Colonial Policy. 
III. Conditions Leading to the Revolt of the Colonies. 
IV. General Reflections. As stated by Dr. Andrews, the 
author, in his short preface, their aim is to stimulate a more 
accurate interpretation than has been hitherto attempted of 
the causes that led to the American Revolution. Possibly 
the essay “General Reflections” might have been advan- 
tageously put first, with a few changes, for its chief char- 
acteristic is that it clears the way and lays the ground for 
the excellent discussions that are set forth in the other three 
illuminating articles. 

In his “General Reflections” Dr. Andrews is at pains 
to show that American scholars have taken too narrow a 
view of Colonial history on account of certain “obstruc- 
tions,” which dominate American thought generally. 
Among these he notes “propaganda”—the use of historic 
antecedents and parallels to affect or enforce some present 
purpose,—hero worship, through which men and events 
connected with our Colonial past are enveloped in an at- 
mosphere of piety, patriotism and perfection; partisanship 
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which presents only one side of a story; and lastly but not 
leastwise the unwillingness of most men to enter upon any 
prolonged and fatiguing examination of authorities which 
any great subject involves, and the tendency to take short 
cuts to conclusions, which on this account are too often ill- 
formed and undigested. Plainly then, the student must be 
prepared to lay aside these mental attitudes if he really and 
truly desires to appreciate what Dr. Andrews has to say in 
the three essays preceding his “General Reflections.” 

In them Dr. Andrews, with a wealth of thought and 
scientific consideration truly admirable, undertakes to ex- 
plain our early history in terms of colonial relationship, im- 
plying a mutual knowledge of the divergent aims of Mother 
Country and Colonies. 

Such a method of treating the subject is applied in the 
first essay to the “British Colonies in America.” An en- 
quiry into how they were regarded by the British Govern- 
ment is declared as essential to any proper knowledge of 
colonial history. According to Dr. Andrews the colonies 
did not take themselves very seriously until 1763 when they 
had grown strong and self-conscious. Up to that time, he 
contends, they were not particularly assertive of any au- 
thority and their legislatures acted as the occasion per- 
mitted or demanded. As English colonies they each had a 
law-making body but the contention is that until 1764, 
when the Imperial Policy was inaugurated, the relationship 
of the local Assembly was one of subordination and depend- 
ency on the Parliament in England. 

Now here is ground which has to be further explored. 
That the supremacy of Parliament was not disputed in New 
England, even after the enactment of the Sugar Bill, is per- 
haps true, but the Virginia patriots appear to have taken a 
different view. Repeatedly it was declared in Virginia dur- 
ing years antecedent to 1763 that no tax could be laid upon 
the people without their consent given in their own Assem- 
bly. This doctrine was asserted by the Virginia legislature 
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in 1753 in the quarrel over the imposition by Dinwiddie of 
the pistole fee, which was a tax laid by the representative of 
royalty—similar to the Stamp Act imposed eleven years 
later by Parliament. The patriots of Virginia were very 
careful not to commit themselves on the question of su- 
premacy. Indeed, in 1760 the committee of correspondence 
expressed the view that an act of the Virginian Assembly 
was of as high authority as any act of Parliament. 

In the next essay “The Mother Country and Its Policy” 
we are told about the commercial system instituted by Par- 
liament, in which, as Dr. Andrews explains, the relation- 
ship between the Colonies and England, as parent and child 
was practically acknowledged on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The child might cry sometimes at some real or fancied in- 
jury, but that did not make it a “grown up” or the equal 
of the mother. The object of the commercial laws was to 
make the colonies a paying asset to England, but within the 
strict bounds of the system the Mother Country was re- 
markably generous especially to New England, which re- 
ceived extensive bounties upon her fisheries, masts, oil, furs 
and other produce. 

In the third essay, and the last as I would have it, Dr. 
Andrews successfully shows that it was not the commercial 
policy, as most writers have supposed, that caused the 
American Revolution but the introduction of an entirely 
new policy, consequent upon the great successes of the 
French and Indian War. This was what he calls the Im- 
perial Policy, quite a different thing from the Commercial 
Policy. No better evidence of this can be afforded than 
the fact that the English merchants were strenuous op- 
ponents of the Stamp Act of 1765 and the Revenue Act 
of 1767, and contributed all in their power to procure their 
repeal. They regarded them, in fact, as hostile to the in- 
terest of commerce. Indeed, for ten years, mainly through 
their influence, things were kept on a balance, and it was 
not till Lord North’s blundering policy regarding the East 
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India Company and iis tea that the radicals in America got 
the upper hand and forced the country into war. 

Dr. Andrews has given us a delightful and informing 
book, and we are pleased to see that his references to Vir- 
ginia are always kindly and handsomely made. Indeed to 
my mind he seems rather too hard on Samuel Adams, one 
of his own countrymen whom he represents at the bottom of 
all the trouble—a radical of the radicals. I don’t think he 
is quite fair to him, when he lets off another radical, Patrick 
Henry, to the extent of not mentioning him once in the 
whole book. Henry was much more of a radical than 
Adams, and ought to have had some of the blame, if indeed 
he was blamable. Certainly had Henry remained as silent 
as Samuel Adams did at the time of the Stamp Act, the 
whole Imperial Policy would have carried and there would 
have been no Boston Tea Party and no war. Then the doc- 
trine of Parliamentary Supremacy which Adams recog- 
nized in the protest prepared by him and adopted by the 
Massachusetts Assembly in 1768 against the Revenue Act 
was never admitted by Henry. His resolutions in the 
Stamp Act three years before declared the omnipotence of 
the Virginia Assembly in matters purely local. In the mat- 
ter of the Tea Party, the responsibility for which Dr. An- 
drews ascribes to Adams, there is no evidence that Adams 
had anything to do with the ruffians that threw the tea over- 
board in Boston harbor. Adams may have been a de- 
faulter and all that, but he was too brave a man to disguise 
himself as an Indian and shirk responsibility. 

The speeches of Adams at the Boston town meeting pos- 
sibly did have some effect in stirring up the lawless element, 
but there is no doubt that Adams himself was influenced in 
all he said and did by another radical from Virginia of al- 
most as pronounced a type as Henry, and that was Dr. 
Arthur Lee, who had written the “Monitor’s Letters” which, 
with John Dickinson’s ‘““Farmer’s Letters,” had stimulated 
Adams and the Massachusetts Assembly in 1768 to the ac- 
tion taken at that time. In a letter written from England 
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in 1773 to Adams he had urged that the landing of the tea 
be opposed. 

However, this is only by the way. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that Dr. Andrews is a New England man, 
and with all his broadmindedness cannot escape some sus- 
picion that even he, without being conscious of it, believes in 
the supremacy of the New England type. What if Sam 
Adams was a political rascal, he was a New Englander and, 
therefore, the greatest of his kind! It is enough to know 
that Dr. Andrews is set against propaganda, hero worship 
and partisanship, and in such a man there is always hope, 
not to say inspiration. 

In the general make-up of the book one misses marginal 
references and an index. It is a brave experiment in these 
days to publish a book without either. But for this absence, 
the reason is apparent. To have given either in the marvel- 
ous sweep of the work through two centuries, would have 
doubled its size, and perhaps have run counter to the de- 
scription which the author modestly gives to the work him- 
self as “a Contribution of Tentative Character.” It is far 
more than that. 


Lyon GARDINER TYLER 


THE DYNAMIC WEST 


History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. By Fred- 
eric L. Paxson, Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$6.00. 


HE frontier, as census officials and historians have 
defined it, had already vanished before its immense 
significance in American life began to be realized. 

A third of a century ago Frederick J. Turner, then @ 
young professor in the University of Wisconsin, declared 
that with the disappearance of the line marking the fringe 
of western settlement the first great period of American 
history had come to an end, and that our national develop- 
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ment during this period must be explained in terms of the 
ever-receding West and its colonization. A school of his- 
torians has since arisen to proclaim him prophet and a host 
of learned explorers have followed the trail he blazed. 
Like the pioneers whose migrations they have traced, 
the investigators of western history have turned their backs 
on exhausted eastern fields and barren eastern contro- 
versies; like the settlers whose triumphs they have re- 
corded, they have conquered a wilderness and exploited a 
virgin soil; their point of view, like that of the regnant West 
herself, has come to be generally accepted, if not trium- 
phant. It was inevitable that the center of historical inter- 
est, like the center of population, should move westward, 
and that the influence of the outlying regions upon public 
policy and the formation of the dominant national charac- 
ter should in time be recognized. The historians of the 
West, in their reaction against metaphysical arguments 
about the constitution and moral disquisitions upon slavery, 
may have swung too far in the direction of economic deter- 
minism; in their reaction against hero-worship they may 
have emphasized environment too much and individuals too 
little; but they have contributed more to American his- 
toriography during their generation than any other group, 
and have vitalized the story of national development as no 
one else has done. 

Until Professor Paxson’s book was published no general 
history of the American West had yet appeared. Although 
the western point of view has been generally accepted by 
historical scholars and has influenced almost all the histori- 
cal writings of recent years, most of the results of the in- 
vestigations which have established it have not been readily 
accessible to the general reader. They have generally been 
embalmed in monographs or buried deep in the publica- 
tions of learned societies, where the non-professional reader 
will not disturb them. The time is ripe for a summary of 
these findings and for a survey of the whole of our national 
history from the vantage point of the frontier. Professor 
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Paxson, Turner’s successor at Wisconsin and himself long 
an honored worker in the field of western history, is well 
qualified for such a task, and he has given us a volume which 
is thoroughly dependable. 

His story, it should be said, is not that of a single geo- 
graphic region throughout its economic and political evolu- 
tion, but of the westward-moving frontier region from the 
decade before the Revolution to the disappearance of the 
frontier line. He treats of the land, its settlement, its sale, 
of pioneers and Indians, of transportation, agriculture, cat- 
tle-raising, and mining, of the formation of new states and 
territories, and of the continuous influence which the newly- 
settled areas have exerted upon the policy of the nation and 
the character and institutions of the people as a whole. 
Such a work cannot be conveniently summarized, for it is it- 
self a summary of the major portion of United States his- 
tory. The author himself claims originality only in the sense 
that he attempts “to show the proportions of the whole 
story.” Scholars and teachers, even though they may al- 
ready have learned to interpret national history in terms of 
western development and may already be familiar with 
much of the information which the book contains, will none 
the less welcome it with enthusiasm as an exceedingly useful 
addition to a professional library. It is unpretentious in 
literary form and too concise for rapid reading. The gen- 
eral reader may regard it as formidable, but if he be un- 
familiar with the work of the western historians he will find 
in it a rich store of information with which to supplement a 
conventional knowledge of American history, and will gain 
from it new insight into the conditions which, until our gen- 
eration, dominated our national life and rendered it peren- 
nially dynamic. It may be that American institutions are 
now relatively static and that in economic, social, and even 
intellectual life, we are approaching the European type, but 
the conquest of the wilderness made possible the unexampled 
prosperity and the political isolation of which we so long 
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have boasted, and the conditions of the vanished frontier 
have left an impress upon our national character which time 
will not soon efface. 


Dumas MALONE 


CENTRALIZATION THROUGH SOCIAL 
REFORM 


Child Labor and the Constitution. By Raymond G. Fuller, 
New York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.50. 


* HE majority of citizens generally trouble them- 
| selves so little about public affairs that they will- 
ingly leave all but the most important to be dealt 

with by a few.” The quotation is from Lord Bryce, chosen 
at random, almost, from a whole series of realistic comments 
on the operation of democratic government. In a chapter of 
his Modern Democracies, under the disconcerting title of 
“Oligarchies within Democracies” he is attempting to ex- 
plain the apathy of the masses of men towards political 
questions. Why, he asks, does power in a democracy tend 
always to pass to the hands of the few? The answer is in 
the number and intensity of the interests of men which take 
precedence over their civic duties. Man is concerned first 
of all, says this thoughtful observer, with the necessitous 
business of making a living; his domestic concerns, his fam- 
ily and relatives and friends, come next in the hierachy of 
interests; with certain individuals and in certain countries 
religious beliefs and observances rank third, but contend- 
ing always with these, and frequently establishing a mas- 
tery, is the attraction of personal pleasures and enjoyment. 
Such, at any rate, are the chief interests which Lord Bryce 
believes to be uppermost with the rank and file of men and 
it is only the residue of their time and energy left after the 
solicitude for these that we can normally expect for politics. 
For the usual time and circumstances this comparative 
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rating of men’s interests is probably not far wrong but oc- 
casionally some political issue arises which causes, for the 
moment, at least, a readjustment in the scale, and a stir- 
ring of the latent forces of democracy. In the United 
States a proposal to amend the Federal Constitution is 
sometimes such an issue and the pending Child-Labor 
Amendment, while calling up no great political storm, has 
evoked, nevertheless, an uncommon degree of activity and 
discussion. Some of this alertness is due no doubt to the 
suspicion that our national genius for organization has cre- 
ated agencies which are playing havoc with representative 
assemblies as detached and unbiased mediums for the con- 
sideration of public questions. It is commonly known, for 
example, that there are established in Washington some 
fifty or more permanent organizations, representatives of 
business interests or of groups with some definite legisla- 
tive program, whose sole purpose it is to obstruct or to pro- 
mote legislation as the particular interests or idea may be 
affected. Will the continued success of these legislative 
agents in bringing formidable pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress embolden them to tamper with the sovereign power 
itself or shall we see henceforth a livelier interest in consti- 
tutional amendments which will subject them to the analy- 
sis and deliberation which they deserve? 

The proposed Twentieth Amendment provides in section 
one that “The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, 
and prohibit the labor of persons under eighteen years of 
age.” To this is appended the provisions of section two. 
namely, that, “The power of the several states is unimpaired 
by this article, except that the operation of state laws shall 
be suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to the 
legislation enacted by Congress.” 

The amendment received last year the necessary approval 
of both Houses of Congress, but it has not been accorded, 
during the past winter, a corresponding endorsement by the 
legislatures of the various states. Already a sufficient num- 
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ber of states have voted adversely upon the Amendment to 
postpone immediate ratification but, under our constitu- 
tional practice, the states which act affirmatively on an 
amendment are not permitted to rescind their action while 
those which refuse ratification at a given time may subse- 
quently reconsider the measure and, if so disposed, vote for 
its acceptance. Since the proposed Amendment carries no 
time limit for ratification, we are likely to see the contest 
for its adoption carried over a considerable period of time, 
its advocates centering their efforts in one state after an- 
other in the hope that ultimately the approval of the re- 
quired number of states will be obtained. 

Mr. Fuller’s book, which is now well into its second year, 
is a revealing study of the scope and conditions of child- 
labor in the United States. The writer is a social worker of 
vast and intimate experience with the problem of which he 
writes and its presentation could hardly be made with a 
more careful regard for fact, with more perception into the 
various elements of child-labor reform, or with more ap- 
preciation of the effective limits of legislative prohibitions, 
national or state. The volume is entitled “Child Labor and 
the Constitution” but its chief emphasis is on the general 
problem of child labor; its ramification, not generally ap- 
preciated, perhaps, into a great variety of occupational 
fields; the inadequacy of existing legislative standards; the 
complex problems of administration; and the inevitable con- 
nection between child-labor reform and the larger prob- 
lems of child welfare, such as compulsory education and 
public health services. The strength of the book lies more 
in its treatment of topics of this order—so it seems to the 
present writer—than in its consideration of child labor and 
the Constitution and of the advisability of bringing to the 
problem some measure of national control. But apart from 
differences of opinion regarding the proper legislative or- 
gans for the regulation of child employment, it is valuable 
to have from the hands of an eminent and experienced so- 
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cial worker a comprehensive statement of the child-labor 
problem and of the remedial measures which workers in this 
field believe essential for its amelioration. 

Much of the data presented by Mr. Fuller is taken from 
investigations conducted by agents of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau and those of the National Child Labor Committee. 
While child labor is not present in the old traditional and 
stereotyped sense, people are mistaken, says the writer, in 
the belief that it is practically over. And as these investi- 
gations clearly show, it is a problem which is not confined to 
any one section of the country. Summarizing the geo- 
graphical distribution of child labor, the author asserts that 
“when all occupations are taken into account the propor- 
tion of children at work in the South is much larger than 
in any other section of the country; but when non-agricul- 
tural occupations alone are considered the proportion is 
considerably larger for New England and for the Middle 
Atlantic States, and slightly larger for the East North Cen- 
tral States—than for anyone of the three southern geo- 
graphic divisions.” In the textile industry in the South, 
however, there are still several thousand children between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age working from nine to 
eleven hours per day. The problem of tenement house 
work which engages large number of children, many of 
whom are under fourteen years of age, in the industria! cen- 
ters of the North is practically untouched, and the same is 
true of street work of one sort or another in which between 
two and three hundred thousand children from ten to six- 
teen years of age spend a considerable portion of their time. 

The greater part of child-labor legislation thus far, says 
Mr. Fuller, has dealt with children under fourteen years of 
age in a certain group of occupations conspicuous for their 
employment of immature children under excessive labor 
conditions. But in reality the bulk of child labor lies and 
has always lain outside the limits of these occupations. A 
vast majority of the children found gainfully employed by 
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the census are in agricultural occupations. Some eighty 
percent of these juvenile agricultural workers are engaged 
in what is termed “child labor on the home farm” and the 
remaining number are employed in certain highly industrial- 
ized forms of agriculture. Large numbers of these farm 
children, the author believes, are carrying burdens which 
properly belong to grown-ups, and conditions of excessive 
labor of children on the farm are intimately connected with 
farm tenancy and with the one crop system. Some of the 
industrialized forms of agriculture, according to these re- 
ports, are exploiting the labor of children between six and 
fourteen in a manner which rivals the era of unregulated 
factory employment. Conditions of this nature exist in the 
beet sugar industry of Michigan and Colorado; in the oyster 
and shrimp canning communities in the Gulf states; in the 
cotton and asparagus fields of California, and in canneries 
and truck farms in the Middle Atlantic states. To such 
forms of industrialized agriculture, the author believes that 
prohibitory legislation may appropriately be applied, but 
for child labor on the farm, the remedy lies mainly in the 
home, in working out an economic solution of such prob- 
lems as farm tenancy and rural credits; in compulsory 
school attendance, but certainly not in prohibitory legisla- 
tion. The most widespread effect of farm work on chil- 
dren. the National Child Labor Committee concludes, is its 
interference with education. Illiteracy is nearly four times 
as prevalent in rural as in urban communities and agricul- 
tural labor is a factor quite as responsible for this as is the 
inadequacy of school facilities. 

Although the amount of child-labor in this country has 
diminished within the last two decades, the task of aboli- 
tion, says Mr. Fuller, “is now a bigger and more difficult 
task than it ever was before, and embraces a larger number 
of children.” And the program of the future, he continues, 
is something more than the mere taking away of children 
from certain kinds of labor. “Not an unoccupied but a well 
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occupied childhood is the aim of child-labor reform ‘ 
and the big remaining tasks have to do with putting in the 
place of child labor the substitutes for child labor, particu- 
larly suitable schooling, suitable play, and suitable work.” 
The scope of this future program as it exists in the minds of 
social workers is indicated by a comprehensive set of mini- 
mum standards for children entering employment adopted 
by the Children’s Bureau conference of 1919. Some of the 
more important of these standards are following: A mini- 
mum age of sixteen for employment in any occupation, ex- 
cept that children between fourteen and sixteen may be em- 
ployed in agriculture and domestic service during vacation 
periods; a minimum age of eighteen for employment in and 
about mines and quarries; compulsory school attendance for 
children between seven and sixteen years of age, and pro- 
vision for occupational and continuation schools for children 
above sixteen who have not completed certain educational 
standards; compulsory physical examinations for all chil- 
dren entering employment and annual physical examina- 
tions thereafter until the age of eighteen; a minimum eight- 
hour day or forty-four-hour week for minors; full-time 
officers for the enforcement of school attendance laws, and 
factory inspectors for the enforcement of child-labor legis- 
lation; a central agency for the supervision of all juvenile 
employment and provision for issuing certificates to all 
children entering employment who are under eighteen years 
of age. 

Such, then, in barest outline, are certain aspects of the 
present child-labor problem as seen by an _ experienced 
worker in this field and such are the measures which a rep- 
resentative consensus of social workers regards as essential 
to an effective program of reform. From Mr. Fuller’s 
book, as from other equally convincing sources, it is mani- 
fest that there yet exists in the United States a child-labor 
problem of large proportions; that legislation in many states 
has been fragmentary and incomplete, even when judged 
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with deference to their peculiar conditions; and that com- 
placency and contentment on the part of any state or sec- 
tion in the face of manifest abuses will inevitably incur out- 
side resentment and possibly reform. On the other hand, 
it is equally clear that the child-labor problem is no simple 
one; that on the contrary, its ramifications go deep into the 
economic, family and social life of vast numbers of people. 
Even the most cursory examination of the measures advo- 
cated in this present-day program of reform show that many 
raise in a very fundamental manner the ever debatable prob- 
lem of the proper scope of public interference—or aid—in 
the affairs of men. Granting these proposals the merit 
claimed for them, their working out cannot proceed inde- 
pendently of the sentiment and conditions of the communi- 
ties concerned. “Child-labor reform,” says the author of 
this book, “is dependent not upon legislation, but upon pub- 
lic opinion. . . The distinctions between child labor and 
suitable children’s work are difficult enough to state theo- 
retically, let alone trying to put them into legal provisions; 
they vary too, with individual cases, according to the par- 
ticular child and the particular activity.” 

Until recent years, the various states of the Union have 
been regarded as the proper medium through which this 
child-labor question, with all its implications and diversity 
of problems, was to be worked out. They each possess a 
plentitude of authority for carrying forward the program 
of reform and through them it is generally agreed that a 
very substantial measure of progress has been made. Two 
attempts on the part of Congress to share in the regulation 
of the problem have been declared by the Supreme Court 
to be an unwarranted extension of its authority under the 
Constitution, and the Twentieth Amendment now proposes 
to grant this power in explicit terms and unmistakable 
scope. Many advocates of the Amendment visualize the 
measure as extending to Congress merely a share in the 
control of the child-labor problem—the authority of the 
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states not being appreciably diminished—and this is the 
impression which the rather artless phraseology of the sec- 
ond section of the Amendment apparently seeks to convey. 
The most elementary knowledge of constitutional law rec- 
ognizes, however, that under the proposal the states would 
make a complete and unreserved delegation of power to 
Congress “‘to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of per- 
sons under eighteen years of age.” ‘The extent to which 
Congress will exercise this power will rest in its own discre- 
tion, limited only by the Supreme Court, and the sphere of 
action left to the states will depend upon the degree to 
which Congress itself seeks to legislate. ‘The concurrent 
jurisdiction provided for in the second section, therefore, is 
meaningless so far as assuredly reserving any power to the 
states. As a matter of legal authority, concurrent jurisdic- 
tion here means potential national supremacy. 

If the Amendment is adopted, how far will Congress go 
in legislating on the problem and what phases of its control 
will it be content to leave to the various states? The answer 
to this question lies purely in the realm of speculation. The 
two previous acts of Congress obviously do not serve as a 
criterion by which to judge possible future action. “What 
is not sufficiently recognized,” says Mr. Fuller, “is that nei- 
ther of the Federal enactments was adequate within even the 
narrow occupational field which it covered . . ._ the 
child-labor standards imposed by federal legislation were 
fewer and lower than those which competent and thought- 
ful opinion regards as adequate standards for state legisla- 
tion.” With Congress as the repository of authority to con- 
trol the problem, will it not soon find itself confronted with 
the question, “What is child labor?” and when the answer to 
this question is sought will it not inevitably be found in the 
conditions which have been so comprehensively and ably 
stated by Mr. Fuller? And when Congress goes further 
and asks what is the remedy, there will not be wanting those 
who will answer, likewise, in the terms of Mr. Fuller, that 
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the remedy is in prohibitory legislation, yes, but, also, in 
“putting in the place of child labor the substitutes for child 
labor, particularly suitable schooling, suitable play, and 
suitable work.” 

That Congress would have the power under the proposed 
Amendment not merely to prohibit child labor but could 
likewise enact a whole series of constructive measures to reg- 
ulate the leisure of children thus enforced, is the opinion of 
very eminent constitutional authority. Certainly the terms 
prohibit, limit, and regulate, coupled with the implied power 
clause of the Constitution, as utilized by Congress in the 
past and as sustained by the Courts, goes far to confirm this 
view. Thus the proposed Amendment raises once more the 
ever recurring issue in American political institutions of 
centralization and local government. While the debate has 
produced much thoughtful consideration of the proper func- 
tion of central and local authorities, it seems improbable that 
the states will part with their authority in the prodigal and 
unpredictable manner proposed by the pending Amend- 
ment. 


Bruce WILLIAMS 


THE TARIFF AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


Making the Tariff in the United States. By Thomas 
Walker Page. Institute of Economics Studies. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.50. 


Sugar in Relation to the Tariff. By Philip G. Wright. 
Institute of Economics Studies. New York: Mce- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc. $2.50. 


SHE appearance of the volumes under consideration 


is noteworthy for two reasons. They reveal in the 
first place, numerous outstanding defects in recent 
tariff legislation. In a minor way these have originated in 
the failure of Congress to interpret properly the economic 
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conditions of the post-war period; but in a larger sense they 
are deficiencies which have arisen through the faulty ma- 
chinery applied in tariff construction. 

Secondly, the present studies are of exceptional impor- 
tance from the fact that their underlying purpose is to in- 
vestigate specific phases of the tariff in its relation to the 
national welfare. Perhaps there is no problem in our en- 
tire foreign policy that has remained so continuously be- 
fore the gaze of the nation as this. The literature on the 
subject is voluminous; yet comparatively little has been 
written from unprejudiced motive, or from the standpoint 
of the general benefit. It has frequently been said that 
every voter has formed some conclusion with reference to 
tariff policy. Unfortunately, it is often a coriclusion that 
is based on abstract theorizing, ex parte statements and un- 
warranted statistical bases. ‘Thus it has been possible to 
subordinate the national welfare in favor of the special in- 
terests of industrial groups and geographical sections. The 
authors of these volumes have rendered conspicuous service, 
therefore, in directing their inquiries toward determining 
the effects of the tariff on the nation as a whole. 

The problem considered by Dr. Page in “Making the 
Tariff in the United States” is the proper procedure to be 
followed by Congress in constructing tariff legislation. 
The frequent revisions of the tariff which have resulted from 
changing political administrations in recent years have made 
it a question of peculiar importance. Altogether there have 
been six general revisions since 1890. Glaring inconsisten- 
cies and a general lack of method in the framing of succes- 
sive acts finally forced both of the major political parties 
in Congress to recognize the need for reform measures. Yet 
the efforts of Congress to devise a “scientific” plan of tariff 
making have met with only partial success. 

Dr. Page’s study takes rank at once as an outstanding 
contribution which will remain an authoritative work in its 
field. Few, if any, contributions of equal importance have 
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been made on the tariff in this country. It. typifies in an 
unusual degree a blending of the practical and theoretical in 
economic reasoning. The author, who for a number of 
years served as a member and as chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, has combined his experience in the intricate 
processes of tariff making with the training of the expert 
economist. He has succeeded in treating with admirable 
clearness a subject which is acknowledged to be one of the 
most complex and controversial in our national life. 

In a preface by the Director of the Institute of Eco- 
nomic Studies we are informed that “it is the intention of 
the Institute to present ultimately an analysis and construc- 
tive criticism of the American tariff system as a whole.” The 
author is not primarily concerned in the present volume, 
however, with questions of tariff policy. These are of un- 
doubted importance, but as we are reminded, “‘it is fruitless 
to adopt a tariff policy unless there is a practicable means 
of putting it into effect.” Hence, the more immediate prob- 
lem is the method used in enacting tariff laws. Here there 
is a vital defect which exists in the failure of Congress to 
ascertain correctly what the rates of duty should be. Spe- 
cifically it is the “lack of trustworthy information showing 
what rates of duty would truly accord with the mandate of 
the people.” 

In chapter one the author analyzes the causes which have 
prevented Congress from revising the tariff in a way to 
meet more exactly the needs of business and the declarations 
of party platforms. Two which stand out conspicuously 
are: first, the difficulty of ascertaining precise rates for the 
accomplishment of the purpose desired, and secondly, the 
pressure exerted by individual members of Congress to sat- 
isfy their own constituents. In the course of its evolution 
the tariff law is thus shaped in part by a “series of conces- 
sions and bargains.” Chapter two sets forth the conditions 
which led to the establishment of a Tariff Commission in 
1916, together with the reasons for its failure to exert a 
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greater influence in determining the duties in the present 
law. The latter are rooted in the fact that the Commis- 
sion’s authority was restricted to that of an investigating 
body. It was not empowered to make recommendations in 
regard either to rates or policies. 

The author shows conclusively in chapter three that it is 
not practicable to regulate duties by means of the so-called 
flexible provision which was incorporated in the Act of 
1922. This provision is designated as tariff making by exec- 
utive order. It rests on the mistaken supposition that equi- 
librium can be maintained between importation and domes- 
tic production. Furthermore it is a source of business in- 
security and its action “is apt quite frequently to be per- 
verse.” He affirms also in chapter four that it is impractica- 
ble to fix rates on the basis of a mathematical rule or formula. 
The cost of production formula which was made a part of 
the law now in force is not a proper standard because it 
would make some duties too low and others altogether too 
high. “The conclusion cannot be escaped,” says the author, 
“that it is rarely possible to ascertain accurately the differ- 
ence in costs of production at home and abroad. To use as 
the basis of a general tariff act a thing so fleeting, evasive 
and shadowy would be neither right nor possible.” 

Chapters five and six lay down essentially the kind of in- 
formation, relating both to imports and domestic industries, 
that Congress must have in determining duties. Posses- 
sion of such information by Congress and the public at large 
affords the one real avenue of reform over the unsatisfactory 
procedure of the past. Although the tariff cannot be taken 
out of politics, the pressure exerted by special interests, fac- 
tions and political “blocs,” may be controlled by showing the 
rates of duty that the public welfare demands. 

The agency by which trustworthy facts may be secured 
forms the basis of treatment in chapter seven. That agency 
is a properly constituted tariff commission. It is obviously 
impossible for Congress to assemble and reduce to intelligi- 
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ble form the information necessary for its use; and hence, 
“the maintenance of a permanent independent tariff com- 
mission is indispensable to reform.” 

What are the proper functions of the Commission? The 
author’s answer to this question, reserved for the final chap- 
ter of the book, is convincing and authoritative. It should 
be the duty of the Commission not only to supply Congress 
with the facts needed, but to supply such information in a 
“form and compass which will make it comprehensive 
enough to be practically serviceable.” On the other hand, 
the Commission should refrain from making any sugges- 
tions or recommendations concerning the rates which in its 
judgment should be enacted. Such action would lead to 
discord and factional disputes within the commission itself 
and its reports would therefore be discredited. 

It should, however, as a norm for the guidance of Con- 
gress designate impartially those duties which, if adopted, 
will maintain equality of opportunity for foreign and do- 
mestic industries. Such duties would be established as basic 
rates from which Congress might determine a scale of du- 
ties that would conform to any general tariff policy. Fi- 
nally the Commission should point out the effects upon price 
and upon national welfare which would follow from fixing 
duties higher or lower than the rates it designates. 

In the preparation of the book the author has exercised 
the utmost care. It is singularly free from logical fallacies 
and confused statements. The style is notable for its vigor 
and clarity. The treatment is marked throughout by evi- 
dence of the author’s breadth of knowledge and mastery of 
the field. It is a book which may be highly recommended 
for the use of the general public and no doubt it will find its 
place also as a text-book in American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Mr. Wright’s book on “Sugar in Relation to the Tariff,” 
although restricted to a narrower field of inquiry than that 
of Dr. Page, is characterized by a vigor of style and breadth 
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of treatment which remove it from the class of the ordinary 
monograph. It is a dispassionate investigation of the tariff 
as related to a single agricultural commodity—sugar. Its 
timeliness and economic importance are enhanced by the 
fact that the instability in sugar prices since the World War 
has led to the appointment of special investigative bodies, 
and the tariff on sugar has become a highly controversial 
matter. The large refining companies have a tariff interest 
that is diametrically opposed to that of the domestic cane 
and beet-sugar growers. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission, under the flexible provision of the Tariff Act of 
1922, made exhaustive studies with a view to determining 
the justice of the present rates of duty and their effect upon 
prices. Its report was unconvincing and was closely di- 
vided along party lines. Mr. Wright has sought to answer 
the definite question of whether sugar should be dutiable or 
on the free list, and if dutiable, what the rate of duty should 
be. 

The author has divided his study into two main parts, 
the first of which “is designed to afford the reader a back- 
ground of knowledge in regard to the sugar industry.” In 
this he has described the character of the industry in its va- 
rious stages of production and manufacturing. We are 
told that the costs of sugar are predominantly agricultural, 
about two-thirds of the total being incurred in this stage of 
its production. On the other hand, manufacturing costs 
represent only from one-fifth to one-third of the total. 
Marketing expenses compose the remainder. Of equal sig- 
nificance is the fact that in 1865 only 17 per cent of the na- 
tion’s annual consumption was of domestic origin. To-day 
the domestic production supplies approximately one-half of 
our annual consumption. 

In part two, the author treats the sugar tariff more spe- 
cifically. 'The relative increase in domestic production, es- 
pecially since 1890, may be attributed in considerable meas- 
ure to our tariff policy. He doubts, “whether without this 
stimulus and other government aid the beet-sugar industry 
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would have developed at all.” If this be true, the justifica- 
tion of the tariff can only be determined by weighing the 
burden upon consumers against the prosperity of the do- 
mestic industry. That is to say, it should be determined on 
broad grounds of public welfare. 

The conclusion arrived at is that the present rate of duty 
is higher than is necessary either from the standpoint of 
revenue or protection. A rate between the limits of one and 
one-fourth and one and one-half cents a pound would be 
sufficient to stabilize the industry under the present condi- 
tions of production and consumption. The tendency under 
the excessive duty now enforced is to encourage ineffective 
domestic producers to enter the field, the result of which 
will inevitably lead in subsequent years to a clamor for a 
further increase in rates. It is a vicious circle. The pres- 
ent, therefore, is the most favorable time for making the 
needed reduction. In consequence, some relief would be 
afforded consumers, while the domestic industry would be 
legitimately maintained. 

In conclusion, a word should be said of the foundation 
which sponsors these studies. Of the numerous organiza- 
tions which have been formed in recent years, with the 
avowed purpose of promoting research in economic science, 
none has more fully justified its existence than has the In- 
stitute of Economics. While certain bodies organized for a 
similar purpose have not escaped the suspicion that their 
raison d’etre was in part to serve as propaganda agencies, 
the Institute has thus far maintained a scientific and non- 
partisan attitude on controversial problems. Its sole ob- 
ject is to ascertain relevant facts and to interpret these in 
true and intelligible form. Its investigations, past and fu- 
ture, cover a wide range of economic problems. Both be- 
cause of its judicial approach and of the high ability of its 
research staff, it is peculiarly fitted to speak with authority 
on the tariff in the United States. The two books before us 
are worthy illustrations of its work. 


Tipton R. SNAVELY 
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THINGS AND IDEALS 


Things and Ideals. By M. C. Otto. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 


T would be perhaps more correct to say that a philoso- 
iE reflects an age than that an age reflects a philosophy. 

A philosophy is the reflection of an age not only because 
it is subject to the environing conditions and limitations of 
the society in which it arises, but also, and more particularly, 
because philosophy at its best has always sought to point 
out and then to fill the needs of that society. This is its 
aspirational character. That its voice has not ever been suf- 
ficiently heeded is usually a cause of considerable chagrin 
to philosophers! But the blame for philosophy’s ineffec- 
tuality does not by any means rest entirely with those who 
turn a deaf ear to its reasonings. For philosophers them- 
selves are very largely responsible for all not being well with 
philosophy. ‘To be sure, they have never been completely 
oblivious to the fact that it is the business of philosophy 
to redefine the higher life, so that even if it bake no bread, it 
can, in the words of Charles Kingsley, enable us to appre- 
ciate better the bread that we do bake and eat. But one 
has the suspicion that the erstwhile Queen of the Sciences 
has taken her high calling somewhat too much for granted, 
and that her devotees have slipped into a method of court- 
ship that has not increased substantially the general “pros- 
perity of experience” for that indefinable quantity commonly 
called the “average man.” 

William James has remarked that the philosophy of any 
one of us is “our more or less dumb sense of what life hon- 
estly and deeply means.” In other words, a man’s philoso- 
phy is his lebensanschauung. But lebensanschawungs would 
seem logically to imply weltanschauungs. And so profes- 
sional philosophers with their passion for logic have consid- 
ered it to be their special business to give us “close-ups” on 
the universe. And this intriguing occupation has seemed 
too often to be a sole and exclusive interest. Of course the 
philosophers, if pressed, are prepared to defend their course 
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of action by the reply that when we are once in secure pos- 
session of the final truth about the universe we shall have a 
sure basis for thought and conduct. But ultimates must 
come first. 

Meanwhile the “average man” has his patience sorely 
tried. Not cnly does there seem to be no unanimity of opin- 
ion about ultimates. There is but a merely languid interest 
in making a serious application to life of any of the final 
views. Needless to say there are exceptions, but the impres- 
sion has gained ground among the “average” folk that the 
philosophers, so busily engaged in heaping one system upon 
another like Pelion on Ossa, have been more concerned to 
see what was going on in a remo‘e Olympus than to busy 
themselves informedly with the earthly affairs of frail mor- 
tals. All of which is to say that philosophy cannot be ac- 
quitted of the charge that it has not had a sufficiently direct 
bearing upon life. 

In recent years, however, there has been a noteworthy 
change in the direction of philosophical effort. In many 
quarters at least, a final weltanschauwng has come to be con- 
sidered as of secondary importance to the guidance of life 
in all its concrete manifestations, and a “reconstruction in 
philosophy” is therefore being urged. In the words of 
Dewey, philosophers should “enforce a sense of social call- 
ing and responsibility.” Under his leadership the changed 
direction of philosophy is gathering momentum and the 
product of this altered approach may be described as “func- 
tional.” “Things and Ideals,” with the subtitle, “Essays in 
Functional Philosophy,” exemplifies the new method in so 
able a manner as to convince the reader of the fruitfulness 
of the new procedure. ‘The philosopher, if he will,” writes 
the author, “may be our friend and guide in this adventure. 
He may study man’s capacities and frailties, the sources of 
his power and the causes of his weakness, the ideals that 
move him to action, the social institutions he has adopted 
or dreamed of, the natural environment which is at once his 
obstacle and his opportunity, with the aim of projecting a 
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vision of society in which men might hope to be most freely, 
fully, and joyously alive. In a word, he may be prophet 
of an appealing possibility, rather than judge of ultimate 
truth.” (p. 15) The philosopher’s “bent for comprehen- 
siveness” is to be satisfied by such deep penetration in and 
through the issues of life. 

In “Things and Ideals” we have a series of twelve essays 
on a variety of topics, such as the function of philosophy, 
the nature of right, science and the higher life, the self, the 
soul, and the concept of God. The unity between essays on 
such diverse subjects is provided by a certain basic view of 
the modifiability of human nature and by the concept of 
what has come to be called “creative intelligence.” Intelli- 
gence is creative because it is a phenomenon that has evolved 
as a function of desire and exists because it enables the or- 
ganism to deal imaginatively and therefore more effectively 
with its environment, both material and social. Hence in- 
telligence is “functional.” It is not a faculty of unique 
origin whose special duty it is to discover to us pre-existing 
ideals when the sensuous scales shall have fallen from the 
soul’s eye. It is an instrument of lowly origin which may 
enable us to mount from the slime to the stars, which sees, 
in the language of James, “the ideal and the real as dy- 
namically continuous,” and which, by creating the ideal out 
of the actual, fashions in imagination a better future and 
applies a technique in the furtherance of that future. These 
words may have little meaning for those whose occupation 
is not with philosophy. But a clarification is to be found in 
the pages of “Things and Ideals.” 'Together with clearness 
of exposition and thoroughness of thinking the author has 
combined a literary style of charm and power. Where one 
finds so much to which he can give such cordial assent, 
minor points of dissent seem hardly to deserve mention. 
We therefore commend most heartily Professor Otto’s lat- 
est volume to all who believe that in philosophy there is still 
a guide for the perplexing intricacies of life. 


Wim S. A. Potr 
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THE REBIRTH OF FRENCH MUSIC 


Modern French Composers. By Edward Burlingame Hill. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


RITING about “The National Society of 
Music” in 1885, M. Saint-Saens said: “Not 
long ago, perhaps fifteen years, a French com- 


poser who had the audacity to try his fortunes in the field of 
instrumental music had no other means of getting his works 
played than to give a concert himself, and invite his friends 
and the critics to it. As for the public, the name of a com- 
poser, at once French and living, printed on a poster hi.’ 
the effect of putting everyone to flight.” 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century Paris 
was a musical city in the sense that New York is musical] to- 
day. It was a market-place to be exploited by one attractive 
foreign personality after another. Insidious propaganda in 
behalf of the Italian school, intended to discourage native 
ambition and felt in every great capital, had been embol- 
dened by the residence in Paris and the monstrous popu- 
larity of Rossini and Meyerbeer, the two most picturesque 
prostitutors of the art of music—one an Italian, the other 
a German characteristically living where business was good. 

The bright, pure flame of French musical art, lighted by 
Couperin and Rameau early in the eighteenth century, had 
been snuffed out by the indifference of the Parisian public, 
busily idolizing their imported gods. M. Pasdeloup, an or- 
chestral conductor, said to an aspiring young composer: 
“Write me symphonies like Beethoven and I will perform 
them,” a request which has won its author imperishable 
fame—of a kind. 

It was not until shortly after the war of 1870, when per- 
haps the foreign importations fell to a low mark, that the 
French people realized the need for a national school. A 
conscious effort was made to rekindle the glorious ideals of 
the past. Professor Hill’s “Modern French Composers” 
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are of this period, from about 1870 to the present day with a 
glimpse into the future for good measure. 

The organization of the National Society, the work of 
Saint-Saens as a composer and pamphleteer and Charles 
Lamoureux, the conductor with a leaning towards young 
French composers, infused new life into French music. The 
winner of the Prix de Rome felt a greater distinction. The 
pioneers were not all geniuses of the first rank, but Chabrier, 
Reber, Lalo, Gouvy and others had something to say and 
said it intensely in the Gallic idiom. Henceforward, the 
French composer who would write German or Italian music 
was headed for oblivion, complete, instantaneous and well 
merited. The national school was reincarnated as distinct 
and individual in its utterance as the Russian. 

In two chapters and throughout the book as well, Pro- 
fessor Hill pays tribute to the works and influence of one 
of the greatest and most lovable men in music—César 
Franck, professor of organ at the Conservatoire. Franck 
was a mystic given to divine contemplation. He recalls 
William Blake. In his music and in his life “he spoke rather 
with angels than with men.” J. K. Huysmans in his pene- 
trating glances at church music in “En Route” speaks of 
the glowing spirituality of the mass at Ste. Clotilde, where 
Franck was organist. To earn money he ran about Paris 
on foot giving piano lessons to girls who probably never 
practised. He was not allowed to teach composition at the 
Conservatoire, but through the force of his character and 
the high idealism with which he regarded his art, he gath- 
ered about him as private pupils and disciples such men as 
Vincent D’Indy, Ernest Chausson, Henri Duparc, Charles 
Bordes and William Lekeu, some of whom are still carrying 
forward the ideals of their master. 

Possibly it is the remembrance of the storm of abuse and 
ridicule that raged about the head of Claude Debussy 
with his arresting idiom—impressionism in music—which 
causes Professor Hill to be so excessively polite to the 
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“Groupe des Six” and to their “arch-instigator,” Eric 
Satie. Ultra-violet movements in music-of-the-future carry 
the burden of critical judgment into the next generation, at 
least—considerably farther, one might wager, in the case of 
the “Groupe.” The public and especially the French public 
loves a squabble in the musical world and we are all too much 
inclined to credit every revolutionary with the genius and 
sincerity of a Debussy or a Wagner. And it is this very 
trait of ours coupled with universal ignorance of the ques- 
tion that the insincere revolutionary preys upon. 

Professor Hill’s chronicle is an inspiring story of high 
hopes in the main fulfilled, containing the critical observa- 
tions of a scholar, a musician, and an unusual amount of 
literary charm for a book of the kind. 


Harry Rocers Pratr 


THE QUEST OF THE BALLAD 


Folk-Songs of the South. Collected under the Auspices of 
the West Virginia Folk-Lore Society and Edited by 
John Harrington Cox, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor in 


West Virginia University. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 


1OR well over a dozen years the quest of the ballad in 


America has proceeded with energy and success. It 

is a fascinating story, how under wise and enthusiastic 
leadership these old songs, some of them brought over with 
our earliest settlers and still surviving in oral tradition in 
various sections, have been taken down, words and music, 
hot from the lips of the singers and stowed safely in the 
archives of some state folk-lore society. Perhaps the most 
fruitful territory for the ballad-hunter has been the South, 
especially the more primitive mountain sections of Virginia, 
West Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
Where the population, largely of British descent, remains 
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in a state congenial to the survival of the folk-song. In these 
regions the labor of collecting is now about complete and the 
collectors are setting to work at the task of publishing their 
results. 

Indeed, the stage of publication may be said to have be- 
gun some time ago. In addition to the findings reported 
piecemeal in the Journal of American Folk-Lore and in the 
annual bulletins of various state folk-lore societies, in 1910 
Mr. John A. Lomax published his “Cowboy Songs and 
Other Frontier Ballads,” found largely in Texas; in 1914 
appeared the findings of the distinguished visiting ballad- 
authority and musician, the late Cecil J. Sharp, who with 
the collaboration of Mrs. Campbell published his ‘English 
Folk-Songs from the Southern Appalachians;” in 1917 
Miss Josephine McGill published her “Folk-Songs of the 
Kentucky Mountains;” and now Professor John Harring- 
ton Cox gives us the collection of the West Virginia Folk- 
Lore Society under the title of “Folk-Songs of the South.” 

To say that this bulky and various volume enshrines the 
results of a decade of song collecting and that it was com- 
piled by a well-known enthusiast and student of the folk- 
song with the guidance and interest of Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, is to tell something of its worth. Its 
tempting and many-tasting food is sure to prove a source 
of lasting delight to all lovers of folk-lore. 

The miscellaneous character of the collection is at once its 
strength and its weakness—its strength, in that it shows the 
catholicity of scholarship and in that there will be found 
something to ring familiarly or pleasantly to every ear; its 
weakness, in that there will be found a good deal of ephem- 
eral stuff scarce worthy of preservation or of the reader's 
attention. The most substantial part of the collection is, of 
course, its thirty-four authentic English or Scottish popular 
ballads, versions of those included by Child in his definitive 
edition of the three hundred and five ballads. In compari- 
son with this thirty-four, Sharp’s volume contained thirty- 
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seven ballads, but the West Virginia collection contains 
eight not recorded by Sharp (nos. 76, 199, 201, 214, 250, 
275, 283, and 289, according to Child’s numbering)—a 
goodly accession to Southern balladry. Of the thirty-four 
ballads in the present volume, thirty-three very properly oc- 
cupy the position of honor at the front of the book, while 
the thirty-fourth, doubtless by reason of its eleventh-hour 
arrival, is torn from its fellows and put last, where it inad- 
vertently captures for the ballads the emphasis of the final 
position to which their distinction entitles them. 

From the delectable heights of the traditional ballad at 
either end, then, one descends into the comparative waste- 
spaces of miscellaneous folk-songs in between. The range 
and variety of these specimens is remarkable. There are 
such well-known English songs as “Sweet William” and 
“Charming Beauty Bright;” there are American versions 
of such popular British broadsides and stall-ballads as 
“Young Johnny,” “Dog and Gun,” and “Pretty Polly;” 
there are favorite folk-songs of American origin, such as 
“Fair Charlotte,” “McAfee’s Confession,” and “Springfield 
Mountain ;” there are songs of local West Virginia origin, 
such as “John Hardy,” “The Wreck on the C. & O.,” “A 
West Virginia Feud-Song,” “Logan County Court House,” 
and “A Tolliver-Martin Feud Song.” There are, in addi- 
tion, war-pieces, especially Civil War camp-ballads like 
“Jeff Davis” and “The Yankee Retreat,” and such famil- 
iar frontier songs as “The Dying Cowboy” and “The Lone 
Prairie,” and innumerable other varieties of popular song. 

This rich profusion, this abundant diversity of folk-song, 
is set before the reader helter skelter, with little apparent at- 
tempt at organization, other than the segregation of the 
thirty-four true ballads. Even in the introduction there is 
no attempt at a critical differentiation of types. Perhaps 
the greatest fault that may be found with the volume is the 
inadequacy of its introduction. In a few words it covers 
the history of the West Virginia Folk-Lore Society, re- 
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counts some of the adventures of the editor in ballad-col- 
lecting, and gives intimate details of the life history of sev- 
eral ballad-singers. But with all this rich material at hand 
and with the wealth of experience which went to its collec- 
tion, the editor has not a suggestion to offer as to the dis- 
tinction between ballad and folk-song, or between the dif- 
ferent varieties of each, nor does he offer any contribution 
to the much-agitated problem of ballad origins. 

The delinquency of the introduction is atoned for in a 
measure by the fullness and excellence of the notes intro- 
ducing each song. It is here that the work shows the schol- 
arly thoroughness that went to its making. The best bit of 
research in the volume is to be found in the introduction to 
“John Hardy,” while the other introductions are generally 
quite adequate. No one who has not done this sort of work 
can know the minute pains, the infinite patience required. 
Still, the scholar of today has a right to demand something 
more than mere “German research,” and after enjoying 
many songs and ballads one puts the book down with a long- 
ing for adequate distinctions, a hankering after “general 
conclusions” of some sort. 

It is something of a pity, too, that tunes are printed for 
only twenty-six of the one hundred and eighty-five songs, 
and that these twenty-six tunes are relegated to the back of 
the volume, away from their respective texts. In this con- 
nection it is well to recall the words of Cecil J. Sharp:—‘“It 
is greatly to be deplored that the literature of the ballad has, 
in the past, attracted so much more attention than the music. 
Properly speaking, the two elements should never be dis- 
sociated; the music and the text are one and indivisible, and 
to sever one from the other is to remove the gem from its 
setting.” The example of the same collector in printing 
folk-songs as songs and not merely as verse might also have 
been followed with profit, had the tunes been numerous 
enough. 

But nothing which has been said will alter the fact that 
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Professor Cox has done an excellent piece of work, and that 
with the appearance of his volume from West Virginia the 
collecting of folk-songs in the South has advanced another 
notch. Will it be ungenerous to suggest that he is perhaps 
guilty of a certain lack of consideration for sister states in 
appropriating the title “Folk-Songs of the South,” espe- 
cially in view of the fact that if there is one state which can 
arrogate to itself the title of “the South” with a poorer 
grace than any other, that state is West Virginia? If the 
editor had not been aware that neighboring states are pre- 
paring similar volumes, his title might be partly justified in 
the sense that the balladry it represents, though found in 
West Virginia, is really the heritage of similar regions 
throughout the South, and to a lesser extent, the whole coun- 
try. The fact is, one feels now what a pity it is that the 
collecting of the ballads, which depend for their existence 
and survival on certain ethnological and cultural considera- 
tions, should have been undertaken on the artificial compart- 
mental basis of state lines. 


ArTHuR Kyte Davis, Jr. 


CARGOES FROM THREE PORTS 


Some Do Not. By Ford Madox Ford. New York: 
Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


The House with the Green Shutters. By George Douglas. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


The Hounded Man. By Francis Carco. Translated from 


the French by Alexander Jorand. New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. $2.00. 


HE highly mannered style of “Some Do Not” will 
commend Ford Madox Ford’s novel to certain read- 


ers. As in the kaleidoscopic “Jacob’s Room” by Vir- 
ginia Woolf, the author slides the scale of chronology for- 
ward and back, and introduces without explanatory transi- 
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tions people, conversations and scenes whose immediate 
relation to time and space and the plot is confusing—or 
stimulating according to the taste of the reader. Mr. Ford, 
like D. H. Lawrence, paints a certain kind of genre picture 
vividly: he also has Mr. Lawrence’s predeliction for ladies 
who under stress are given to physical violence, screams and 
expletives of the gutter. Briefly, the style is ultra modern: 
four dots for a period, sentences without syntax, conver- 
sation so swamped in slang and colloquialisms that whole 
paragraphs are as unintelligible to the American layman as 
Ring Lardner’s jargon must be to the English layman. 
The substance on the other hand concerns itself with the 
rather antiquated material of the suffragette agitation in 
London and the beginning of the Great War. The hero is 
an absolutely good man: so unworldly that he is above ex- 
plaining himself to the world. Against him, as against 
Mark Sabre in “If Winter Comes,” society with remarka- 
ble unanimity and malevolence bands together to misunder- 
stand and to ruin. He is given a fiend for a wife, a traitor 
for a best friend, and an astonishingly consistent bad luck. 
Finally he is branded with the reputation of every ineffi- 
ciency and dishonor. And all because he is too truly ideal- 
istic to stoop to explain anything. Mr. Ford is too well 
known and too well established a writer to be dismissed 
summarily. The following sentence is typical of the gen- 
eral structure of the book: “Sylvia, who by that was lis- 
tening to him, abandoned the consideration of Miss Wannop 
and the pretence that obsessed her of Tietjans saying four 
words against a background of books at Macmaster’s party.” 
Some critics consider this kind of prose provocative, sophis- 
ticated and brilliant. Some do not. 

Brought out originally in 1900, “The House with the 
Green Shutters,” a Scotch novel by a young Scotchman, has 
been judged worthy of reprinting. It is. It lacks certain 
technical perfections: the end, perhaps, is not proportion- 
ately impressive. But the book possesses the indefinable 
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pulse of power—possibly greatness—which only genius can 
impart. It is the kind of power one feels in “Budden- 
brooks” and “The Forsyte Saga,” although the three-fold 
comparison should not be pressed further. “The House with 
the Green Shutters”—not a felicitous title—is a story of 
one of those grim terrible characters who, in spite of their 
pride, their passion, their selfishness and stupidity, somehow 
rivet the attention of the reader, and enlist his sympathy. 
John Gourlay, the “big” man of a small Scotch village, 
moves across a mean bickering background with a sugges- 
tion of heroic stride. And through the media of one chief 
character, heart-breakingly hampered by defects, and a sor- 
did sombre village, George Douglas portrays maternal love, 
possessive pride, esthetic sensibility, malice, wit, humor 
(real humor with a pungent tang), ambition, patriotism. 
These things are the stuff of life: they are also the stuff of 
classic literature. Here we have life itself, interpreted with 
authority and simplicity; with scorn and tenderness. The 
death of the writer two years after the publication of this 
work of such promise as well as of actual fulfillment is a 
permanent loss to English letters. 

“The Hounded Man” by Francis Carco, which was 
awarded the Prix de Roman, although it opens on a just 
discovered murder, must not be confused with ordinary de- 
tective fiction. It is, rather, a detailed and extensive study 
of fear: fear in the heart and brain of the unsuspected mur- 
derer; fear in the guiltless inarticulate woman whom the 
very horror of the situation sucks irresistably and grew- 
somely to her doom. A pathological study, it recalls Knut 
Hamsun’s supreme effort in “Hunger.” It is, however less 
stark, less monotonous, less wild than that famous Scanda- 
navian autobiography. Written by a Frenchman about a 
Frenchman, it possesses French finish and an admirable 
close coherence. The nocturnal milieu, the few characters, 
the scant plot, are first blended into an artistic unity and then 
wrought out to an inevitable but not the less agonizing cum- 
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ulative effect. Books of this type are characteristically 
European. The few Americans who have made an effort 
to discard plot have made the mistake of discarding form 
as well. The French understand these things better. M. 
Carco has succeeded in doing—although with less origin- 
ality and profundity—what Huysmans has done so su- 
perbly: namely, in presenting an abstract theme with such 
precise technical vividness that it becomes satisfyingly and 
convincingly concrete. 


AGNES ROTHERY 


ROMANCE RETURNS 


Sard Harker. By John Masefield. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. 

The Green Hat. By Michael Arlen. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $2.50. 

Balisand. By Joseph Hergesheimer. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $2.50. 

The Little French Girl. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

The White Monkey. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

The Spanish Farm. By R. H. Mottram. New York: The 
Dial Press. $2.50. 


The Old Ladies. By Hugh Walpole. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

Arnold Waterlow: A Life. By May Sinclair. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

Straws and Prayer-Books. By James Branch Cabell. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $2.50. 


ALTER PATER in one fine phrase recon- 
ciled the seemingly hostile words of criticism, 
—classical and romantic. The legitimate con- 
tention of all schools of art alike must be “against the stu- 
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pidity which is dead to the substance, and the vulgarity which 
is dead to form.” What I am saying is that romance and 
realism are in need of the reconciling discernment of a Pater. 
We think of them as irreconcilable. In the course of the 
history of fiction, now one, now the other, has seemed as- 
cendent. In truth there are a romance and a realism of 
spirit and of method, no less than of material, and a ming- 
ling of these that produces a realistic romance and a ro- 
mantic realism. So diverse have been the understandings 
of the terms that mere readers are content to take their 
novels as they find them and properly enjoy what is to their 
taste without precious quibbling about labels. 

We were fairly content for some seasons to think the 
modern spirit a realistic one and to take as they were given 
us the uncooked meats of fiction, persuading ourselves that 
the whole stodgy diet was good because it was “life.” Per- 
haps we were awakened to the discomforts of indigestion 
or perhaps our confidence in realism was shaken by the 
emergence, after so many realistic successes of later years 
had been forgotten, of books like “Green Mansions” or 
“Henry Brocken” that had been published quietly twenty 
years ago. Whatever the cause there is obvious a renais- 
sance of romance that intimates another turn of time’s whirl- 
igig; and this alike in the popular field of Sabatini, the 
semipopular one of the delicately artistic “Messer Marco 
Polo,” and the comparatively esoteric domain of the de- 
lightful Mr. de la Mare. 

But the bright shawls of romance—including those woven 
by Mr. Hergesheimer— are worn with a difference. Per- 
haps here as elsewhere history never so surely repeats it- 
self as by never exactly repeating itself. The mere tale of 
adventure, the costume novel conscious chiefly of its gay 
colors, have dropped into—or run up to, if you view it so,— 
the popular “best seller” class. The serious writer, the art- 
ist, works his romance out of realistic stuff or weaves a real- 
istic truth into his romantic story. Even the confirmed real- 
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ist is pilfering the much decried methods of his romantic 
brother—at need. 

The poetic value is emerging in the play, the novel, some- 
times even the essay. And why shouldn’t it when some of 
the best novels are being written by poets? Could the hand 
of a de la Mare, of Masefield, of James Stephens, of Eli- 
nor Wylie completely forget its cunning because it has 
turned from rhyme to cadenced fiction? 

Mr. Masefield’s ‘““Sard Harker” is a case in point. It has 
as little apparent relation to his earlier “Multitude and Soli- 
tude” as in his verse the strained but powerful frankness of 
“The Everlasting Mercy” had to the frail delicacies of 
“King Cole.” Yet of course the relation exists though it be 
one of reaction. His dedication to the realistic spirit in the 
verse “Consecration” was no more sincere than his recanta- 
tion in the preface to his collected poems: when the war is 
ended, “in that new time” he hopes to tell more of “the 
images of what England and the English may become, or 
spiritually are.” He has the romantic gift as he had the 
realistic. “Sard Harker” begins as a fascinating tale of 
adventure with an atmosphere of beauty wrought about a 
ship in the offing and an old house in the tropics haunted 
by a dream of loveliness and strange fears. Few more 
vivid passages have been written in recent fiction than 
those which tell of Harker’s wanderings; and the descrip- 
tion of that vast temple in the mountain where water flows 
in the color of blood over the handiwork of man who 
wrought in forgotten centuries is beautiful prose. But 
at the very end, after his Odysseus wins through, for me 
the interest and the beauty fail. I should prefer to say 
wane but fail is the word I must use. Whatever of epic 
quality has marked almost with grandeur the struggle up, 
up over the impassable mountains, crumbles into an agony 
of painful melodrama in the later chapters. A forced alle- 
gorical meaning clatters mechanically an accompaniment 
to the cheap opera bouffe effects of the last chapters. 
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John Masefield is a great poet—I use the adjective de- 
liberately—and the greater part of his novel bears upon its 
exquisite phrasing the stamp of his poetic imagination. 
There is an elusive quality achieved that gives it the at- 
mosphere of a mysterious dream. This enveloping sense of 
dream psychology may hint—in quite a different way from 
de la Mare’s “Memoirs of a Midget”—at a new develop- 
ment in romance. For Masefield’s story objectively moves 
with all the life of a simple tale of adventure. The haunt- 
ing dream quality is sustained throughout most of the story 
merely by a delicate suggestiveness. All the more then 
comes the reeling sense of disappointment when at the very 
close an almost physical brutality turns the story into a 
melodramatic morality. None the less “Sard Harker” is a 
book one does not forget nor wish to have left unread. 

If Mr. Masefield has failed in giving a new turn to the 
uses of romance, Mr. Michael Arlen in “The Green Hat” 
has been successful. But the failure has splendid passages 
of poetic beauty, the success at its best smacks of cleverness 
and artistry. Masefield’s climax is a calamity. In Poe’s 
phrase, he is unsuccessful in mingling the obstinate water 
and oil of truth and beauty. Arlen uses a sort of theme idea, 
an easily strung cord from which his story flies straight to 
his mark. Once our attention is on the arrow we forget to 
question the validity of the bow that launched it. The plot 
goes with the speed of its heroine’s car with the flying 
stork. The author not content with his own wit makes the 
conversation of his puppets coruscate. The first impact of 
“The Green Hat” is more pleasurable than the developed 
impression it leaves. It is an uneven book as though greater 
pains were taken with some than other parts of it. The 
climax scene in which Iris March holds her own in a tre- 
mendous battle of temperaments is managed with trium- 
phant skill—but one feels that it “is managed.” It is an 
amusing book if one takes one’s reading lightly: as per- 
fectly constructed to please a public’s taste as Mr. Hutch- 
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inson’s seasonal success. As literature it lacks sincerity; its 
art dwindles to artistry. Not only is it derivative; one feels 
it to be so. Mr. Arlen,—Dikran Kouyoumdjian, I am told 
is his name—whatever his nativity, is an Englishman by 
Portia’s word: “I think he bought his doublet in Italy, his 
round hose in France, his bonnet in Germany and his be- 
haviour everywhere, ’—especially the behaviour. 

“The Green Hat” is of course the sheerest romance. It 
has no actuality, it leaves no sense of reality. The tricks, 
the material sometimes, of the realist serve Mr. Arlen’s ends. 
His people talk with dictophonic accuracy to the clever pat- 
ter he reports. His plot moves through incidents of the sort 
that make up the conventional unconventionality of the fa- 
miliar “life novel.” Even the over-conspicuous hole in his 
heroine’s stocking suggests that he dresses his people in the 
torn rags of the realistic method. It may all be bad art but 
it is one more interesting mingling of romance and realism. 
But the blend is mainly illusion: neither the smell of ciga- 
rette and petrol on a woman’s fingers, nor a hole above the 
heel of a shoe, not even two or three suicides, can turn the 
author-matic material of this entertaining puppet show into 
the stuff of which realism is made. 

“Balisand” is romance. It is of small moment whether 
one reader thinks it equal to the best that Joseph Herge- 
sheimer has done. It may be in its favor that upon one mind 
it has left the impression of an atmosphere aromatically fla- 
vored. Mr. Hergesheimer is always an artist. The echoes 
of rich negro voices floating across the river, the early scenes 
of a solitary moody drinker, the duel; these are like mem- 
ories of events once experienced. Pure romance yet with a 
difference. Jefferson’s days in Virginia are given with an 
effort not so much at factual as at intellectual truth, as 
though the aim were to be realistic to the thought, the spirit- 
ual struggles of the time. Perhaps the weakness of the book 
for some may be found to spring from the iteration of this 
effort. The politics of a hundred and fifty years ago was 
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no doubt exciting— a hundred and fifty years ago. Let us 
grant that, if we please: “Balisand” remains a beautiful 
piece of writing. I have said that “Balisand” is romance. 
It is: because the best romance has ever been an interpreta- 
tion of reality through events the terms of which are fixed 
by the narrator’s imagination. “Balisand” is a novel of Vir- 
ginia, and yet in no way is it of the type, or even in the tra- 
dition, of the familiar historical romances,—of ‘‘Mohun,” 
of “Prisoners of Hope,” of “Red Rock.” There is a set- 
ting redolent of old Virginia names and traditions; and a 
story of patterned beauty of how Richard Bale loved and 
lost and married, and met his foe. All these matters belong 
to the familiar historical romance, but not, as Mr. Herge- 
sheimer has used them. His hero is a haunted man,— 
haunted by the voices, the memories, the hatreds, the dreams 
of the past. He is an idealist whose ideals are those of an- 
other, a past, day. So the beautiful Lavinia possesses him 
more completely in death than Lucia, his so human and liv- 
ing wife. Thus the seductive, the haunting beauty of the 
book gains a universality of meaning. And if one would give 
to its poetic suggestiveness a specific interpretation, there is 
an application apposite enough at hand. For here is the very 
spirit of the old aristocratic Virginia, listening always to a 
siren voice of departed loveliness; ready to die but not to 
surrender. The romantic novel of to-day can afford to be 
judged by the fresh charm of “Balisand.” 

Two of the best novels of the year to my taste are Gals- 
worthy’s “The White Monkey” and “The Little French 
Girl” by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. I take them together 
for they seem to me to represent a peculiar blending of sim- 
ilar qualities of literature and life. What the little French 
girl rescued from the wreckage that her mother all unwill- 
ingly was making of her life was just exactly the “some- 
thing” that the white monkey could never get at because 
he didn’t know what it was. Anne Sedgwick in this book 
has grown out of the preciosity of say “The Third Win- 
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dow.” This is stronger, more broadly human, though 
delicacy is still its distinguishing trait. It is more poignant 
than passionate. The incidents of the story, the characters, 
the setting, as in Galsworthy’s book, are created with fidel- 
ity to the realistic method. Life is here as the authors find 
it. The selection and arrangement, on the other hand, one 
feels are ordered and ordered as the author would have them 
to illustrate a philosophy, even a feeling. Fleur and Mont 
in “The White Monkey,” the little French girl and Giles, 
escape life by embracing life: there is a human equation, 
which no philosophy can analyse, no science destroy, that 
gives validity to life. The monkey squeezes the orange to 
pulp and skin, but the aura, the taste, the color that give 
immortality to the essence of the orange endure in a million 
million oranges. ‘That constitutes the romantic note: we 
are to believe these people found the something that the 
monkey didn’t know was there;—and lived happily ever 
after. 

Though “The White Monkey” continues the story of the 
Forsytes, it is a pendant rather than a sequel to “The For- 
syte Saga.” “The Forsyte Saga” is one of the great novels 
of England. Compared to the richer fabric of Galsworthy’s 
masterpiece, “The White Monkey” may seem thin: yet 
compared with the work of almost any other living English 
novelist, “The White Monkey” is masterful art. It makes 
a point and a strong one, both for and against the younger 
generation: there is satire for its follies and recognition of 
its unvoiced faith. The story of Fleur has its power and 
significance, quite apart from all the entanglements of For- 
syte family history, and scarcely needing the reinforcement 
of the balloon-seller and the model. Their story, however, 
helps make Mr. Galsworthy’s point, and pays its own tribute 
of Australian “blue butterflies” to romance. It says rather 
loudly, too, that Galsworthy does not think Victorian senti- 
ment nearly so dead as the critics would kill it. 

“The Spanish Farm” might be taken in its details as a 
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pure type of realism—even continental realism. It is fal- 
lacy, outside of mathematics, to suppose that the whole 
equals the sum of its parts. It is much more in this case. The 
poetic value here approaches symbolism: the symbolism that 
typifies a universal by a particular, the truth of classes or 
nations by its representation through a person. The girl 
of the Spanish Farm may not be a symbol but she shadows 
forth symbolically the French borderland. Her French 
lover is dead, her English lover means nothing to her nor 
she to him when the war that married their physical lives is 
ended. Her life now is her farm, her land. A political 
treatise would not give so clear an exposition of internat- 
ional psychology. 

Even the dark shadows of the apartments in which Hugh 
Walpole’s three old ladies lived are lit by a cheerful roman- 
tic light that comes through cracks that the author is care- 
ful to make in his dingy old dwelling-place. It is a book of 
creative originality. It has vividness, beauty, and reality in 
workmanship. Yet “The Old Ladies” is a slighter bit of 
work than Walpole is used to give as a novel. They them- 
selves, the old ladies, are real enough; and gloomily realistic 
the pettinesses that make tragedies of their lives, pettinesses 
of bits of red amber and little fears and jealousies that 
gather at last the force of criminal passion. All this is exe- 
cuted with finesse and power: one knows the old ladies and 
lives in the atmosphere of their lives. And then Mr. Wal- 
pole plays a romantic’s winning trick. He has shown you 
in the beginning the picture of a loving son somewhere in 
America; you see the author stick the card up his sleeve. 
With the triumphal flourish of the magician he produces 
that card in the last chapter and wins his game with life. 
A pleasant end to the game; but not by the rules according 
to the realist. 

I mustn’t press my point too hard; it may break. But— 
do I mistake in thinking I see even that hardy privateer, 
Miss May Sinclair, dipping colors to the romantic ensign ? 
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“Arnold Waterlow” is pure realism in its psychology,—as 
May Sinclair sees the human mind. Surely though, the 
ordering of external circumstances to suit the heart’s de- 
sire is of the essence of romance. Waterlow is impervious 
to the cautious conventions of his mother and sister, and 
the reckless sensualism of his father and brother. He flees 
with disgust from the allurements of the mere lusts of the 
flesh. But when he has married the woman he loves, know- 
ing she may leave him for the man she loves better; when 
after she has left him and he in turn finds another passion 
that is richer than the old one, only to be called back by loy- 
alty to a pledge given his wife when she, deserted, returns 
to him; is it life’s method or romance’s to clear the way for 
the tidy readjustment of household matters? On the for- 
mal side there is a hint here, too, of the compelling last- 
chapter logic of the Victorian romantic. 

Mr. Cabell’s “Straws and Prayer-Books”’ its author calls 
an epilogue. I use it for mine: for it is both romance and 
sparkling defense of romance: A delightful book to read, 
it is stimulating to discuss. It may not only point a moral; 
it is itself an adorned tale. Having read Mr. Cabell’s 
stories for over twenty years, I might have counted myself 
as the original “Cabell man;” only I enjoyed him more as 
a neglected writer of brilliant individuality than as a canon- 
ized classic. I cannot think of him as wearing a halo even 
in his grandmother’s Heaven; for Mr. Cabell has humor, 
since he can find it amusing to compare the author of “Jur- 
gen” with the author of “The Eagle’s Shadow.” The con- 
trast he finds in the young and middle-aged romantics is 
itself a study in the changing ideals of romance. “Straws 
and Prayer-Books” is a set of sardonic essays with the au- 
thor as chief character: and the hero is always a romantic 
whether he is playing the ape to beautiful dreams, writing 
beautifully about beautiful happenings or amusing himself 
in constructing colorfully a whimsical parody of man’s illu- 
sions. He has written wittily, he has written artistically— 
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and artfully, he has written with sharp epigram and some- 
times with eloquence, in “Straws and Prayer-Books.” If he 
is moved very occasionally to bad taste and bad puns—both 
at once—by Mr. Sumner and Dr. Pattee, he cancels the 
debt elsewhere in full measure with a bountifulness of true 
wit. It is a keener-edged book than its predecessor, “Be- 
yond Life,” if less “big in circumference,” but no man could 
like one without capacity for enjoying the other. Cabell 
is for the man who can be amused at a clever caricature of 
himself; who laughs with the mind as readily as with the 
mouth. That after so many years among the “great unread” 
he should so few years ago have awaked to find himself 
famous may be as much a symptom of the changing literary 
taste as the result of his matured craftsmanship. Not 
since Swift has the machinery of romance been so skillfully 
turned to the uses of satire. But for all his gibes at realism, 
surely it is a philosophy of realism that Mr. Cabell has dis- 
tilled into his sardonic romance of disillusionment. Quite 
true he presents an overt philosophy of dreams: man “plays 
the ape to fairer and yet fairer dreams,” but when man is 
conscious that his dreams are dreams he is no longer dream- 
ing; he is just “kidding himself.” But one mustn’t take Mr. 
Cabell too seriously if one takes anything else seriously,— 
except as a maker of literature: as an artist he is always im- 
portant, and serious enough even when he is playing. I 
am reminded of the saying of John Randolph, “Men talk 
to me of serious matters and I see only children blowing 
bubbles.” Cabell is like that, only he takes a golden pipe 
and blows more rainbow bubbles than them all. He has the 
gift of “the word,” he is an artist, he has ideas, he has origi- 
nality. Yet like Randolph and the “white monkey” there is 
something he can never get at because he doesn’t know that 
it is there. 


JAMES SOUTHALL WILSON 
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“AND THIS ALSO IS ROMANCE. . .” 


Joseph Conrad: A Personal Remembrance. By Ford 
Madox. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


fer he collaborated with Joseph Conrad, Mr. Ford 

quotes the passage, “And this also is romance,” 
as one of the main divisional headings of his book on the 
dead master. And as a work of art he wishes his book 
judged,—as romance. Mr. Ford is successful in impress- 
ing the vivid personalities of two people upon his readers: 
the painter reveals himself in the portrait as illuminatingly 
as his subject. Some readers will grow weary of the iter- 
ated words “the writer;” they will be first amused, then irri- 
tated, when “the writer” styles himself “the greatest Eng- 
lish stylist ;” and they will resent his air of patronage to the 
man whose commas he was not worthy to erase. But the 
book is a fine piece of biographical impressionism. The au- 
thor undertakes to recreate the evolution within his own 
consciousness of a man’s personality from an unheralded 
stranger to a familiar friend. He builds up with cumula- 
tive detail the colorful reality of Joseph Conrad. The re- 
sult is a book of impressionistic beauty. Its unity is unim- 
paired even by the use of large portions of essays published 
in book form when the author signed himself Hueffer. An 
incident is told near the end of the book of the fashionably 
dressed Ford meeting with Conrad in London and almost 
mistaking his friend for a beggar; then suddenly the magic 
of Conrad turned drab London into Bagdad. That may be 
our key. The man, Hueffer, perhaps, missed the finer 
phases of the man, Conrad; but the artist, Ford, has under- 
stood the artist, Conrad, and limned his likeness here. A 
book that gives us even a dim glimpse into a great artist’s 
soul is important,—and in this book sometimes there are 
flashes. 


Re: “Romance,” upon which as Ford Madox Huef- 





